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NEWS OF 


ENERAL WU, whose personality seems to have with- 
stood with complete success the mellowing influences 
of the season, has left New York for Peking; 
and the prospects of any early truce under United 
Nations auspices appear, if anything, rather remoter than they 
did before he confronted the Assembly with his amalgam of 
exigent demands and peremptory refusals. But he can at least 
furnish his Government with firS8t-hand reports on two matters 
about which they may not be entirely clear. One is the general 
desire among the United Nations for a cessation of hostilities 
(and obvious though this desire is to the rest of the world, the 
Chinese have stewed for so long in the juice of their own propa- 
ganda that they may partly believe its fables about war-mongering 
imperialists). The other is the determination of America to pre- 
pare, at whatever cost and inconvenience to herself, for all con- 
tingent demands which the crusade against aggression may make 
on her and her associates. So General Wu's visit to Lake Success 
may not have been as fruitless as it appears on paper ; and although 
the efforts of Sir Benegal Rau and the other mediators have pro- 
duced no tangible results, at least a door has been opened, and 
General Wu, with however bad a grace, has peeped through it. 
Meanwhile, in Korea itself Chinese intentions continue to pose 
an enigma. Their forces, together apparently with some North 
Koreans, continue to maintain pressure on the steadily contracting 
bridgehead round the port of Hungnam. But they seem to have 
neither artillery nor armour with them, and so far they have not 
seriously interfered with the evacuation of X Corps, which may 
well have been completed by the time these words appear in print. 
Further west, North Korean troops are probing, in a sector held 
by South Koreans, the United Nations’ defences in the zone of the 
38th Parallel. But the main Chinese armies seem to be concentrated 
some way to the north of this thinly-held front, and the questions 
of whether, and if so when and how far, they mean to advance 
are all unanswerable. | Strategically, as well as politically, it always 
pays to keep your adversary guessing; but even the fatalistic 
Chinese soldier does not like sitting about in a North Korean 
winter and being bombed, and the twenty-odd divisions of 
“volunteers " from across the Yalu are serving no useful purpose 
in their present situation unless it is intended to employ them 
Offensively. If it should appear that the Chinese are definitely 
retraining from crossing the 38th Parallel, some hope of agreement 


Wr still remain 


THE WEEK 


The American Effort 

The spectacle of the American Government and people deliber- 
ately preparing to throw the unequalled resources of their country 
into a single concerted effort is a formidable thing, and, for those 
against whom the effort is directed, it should be a frightening thing, 
too. When President Truman proclaimed a state of emergency 
last Saturday he provided a new legal instrument for a process 
which has already raised the American defence budget from 
$14,000 million to $40,000 million in less than a year. Armed 
forces, already increased from 1,500,000 to 2,500,000, are now to 
go up to 3,500,000. Production of aeroplanes will be increased five- 
fold in a year, combat vehicles fourfold, and so on all along the 
line. The inevitable accompaniment will be wider conscription for 
the forces, longer hours of work, higher taxes and more controls, 
some of which have already been instituted, with more to come 
largely at the discretion of Mr. Charles Wilson, who has been made 
President of the Office of Defence Mobilisation. The obdject of all 
this is, in President Truman’s words, “ to convince the Communist 
rulers that they cannot gain by aggression.” That is the key phrase, 
and to forget it will be as perilous for the free peoples of the 
world as it will for the Governments of the Soviet Union and 
China, for although the sort of effort the Americans are now making 
must bring them to the very edge of war, yet they must never cross 
that line unless they are forced to do it. General Marshall, whose 
great wisdom and foresight created the most powerful instrument 
of recovery from the last war, has already gauged the currents pull- 
ing towards the next. It has now been disclosed that he told a 
committee of the House of Representatives nearly a month ago 
that it would be a mistake to mobilise before the decision was forced 
upon us, but that in the meantime we must establish “a well-laid 
foundation and base” for mobilisation if it becomes necessary. 
Events have moved rapidly in December, but those words have not 
gone out of date. The object of the present effort is to deter ths 
aggressors. It is only if the effort fails that it will be necessary to 
put the machine into action to defeat them 


Watch East Germany 

It has been said so often the main theatre of defence still lies 
in Western Europe that there is a tendency for the phrase to be 
emptied of precise meaning. But one of the things it must mean 
is that if at any time a direct Communist attack on the West were 
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to come, Eastern Germany would at once become an area of 
supreme military importance. This does not mean that Eastern 
Germany would necessarily be the scene of the next aggressive 
move. But nothing can make Eastern Germany anything less 
than a critical area, and there has been any amount of recent 
evidence that the Russians are intent on making it safe for Com- 
munism at any cost. The existence of large forces of heavily 
armed East German police, in formations which are military in 
everything but name, is notorious. So is the tight Russian grip 
on the armed forces of Poland, immediately to the East. But the 
political weapons have been receiving the most conspicuous atten- 
tion recently. Last week the East German Volkskammer passed 
a measure which it called a “law for the protection of peace,” but 
which was, in fact, a most formidable instrument for the suppression 
of individual liberty. It decreed a whole list of penalties, including 
death, for war propaganda, and so defined that cloudy term that 
it covered practically every form of criticism of present Communist 
policy. Most sinister of all, the law applies to offences committed 
outside East Germany. Another law to make attendance at State 
schools compulsofy, and therefore to expose all children (including 
the children of foreigners resident in the area) to Communist in- 
doctrination, is on the stocks. And finally comes that device which 
is the infallible sign that Communists mean business—the party 
purge, which is to begin next month. 


Kashmir and the Commonwealth 

The Commonwealth contains no machinery for settling internal 
disputes. Now that both India and Pakistan have ceased to 
acknowledge the authority of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, there is no court which can examine even the legal aspects 
of the Kashmir question. Nevertheless the request by the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan that Kashmir should be added to the agenda 
of next month’s conference of Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
is a gesture which carries with it some hope of success. The 
sort of mediation which such a gathering can offer, either formally 
or informally, may well ease the deadlock which is having such 
unfortunate results for both parties. The good offices of sister 
Dominions might have been called on as a first resort ; that having 
for various reasons been impossible, there is every reason why 
they should be called upon as a last resort. It is still at Delhi that 
a change of heart is most necessary. It is the Indian Government 
which originally made impossible the carrying out of a plebiscite, 
and which later rejected the compromise plebiscite, based on a 
preliminary measure of partition, which was put forward by Sir 
Owen Dixon in the summer. Although the principle of self- 
determination for Kashmir was long ago accepted by the Indian 
Government, the conditions which it has successively produced 
before it will take part in a plebiscite have given the impression 
that no solution will be accepted which involves the risk of any 
part of Kashmir falling to Pakistan. That is straining too far the 
arguments of history and geography, and it is to be hoped that 
the dangers which today confront both Dominions in the sub- 
continent will induce a more accommodating frame of mind when 
their representatives meet in London. 


A Policy for East Africa 


In the ten days that have elapsed since the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Mr. James Griffiths, made his important statement 
to the Commons on constitutional changes in the Colonial 
Territories in East Africa, cautious but unmistakable expressions of 
satisfaction have been coming in from Uganda, Tanganyika and 
Kenya. What Mr. Griffiths said was that, in the opinion of the 
British Government, the constitutional discussions should go forward 
separately in each territory rather than on a general East African 
basis That is a sound and sensible decision. Nevertheless, the 
policy of unity for the three territories has its supporters, the East 
African High Commission exists, a number of important common 
services are already working, and there is no good reason for making 
the barriers between these separate parts of the Commonwealth 
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higher than they are already. Mr. Griffiths’ statement has had the 
effect of reducing unity to a guiding principle, which in this Case 
is what it should be, rather than an immediate requirement, which 
it should certainly not be. There is little point, for example, in 
involving the relatively harmonious Tanganyika communities in the 
less satisfactory racial problems of Kenya—no more point than 
there would be in asking Kenya to compromise with the present 
unrepresentative system of Tanganyika. The immediate need of 
the peoples of these three territories is to know where they stand 
in constitutional matters. Mr. Griffiths has tried to meet that need 
and he has told them that, in the eyes of the British Government, 
they stand separately. But he also used a number of phrases which 
have already led some of the most articulate Africans, concerned 
with the limitations on their representation, to complain that East 
African unity is not the only subject the Colonial Office is in no 
hurry about. But the fact remains that the Minister has made one 
of the more sensible statements about African affairs. 


The Axe on the Registrars 


When the Socialist Medical Association, and so experienced a 
hospital administrator as Mr. F. Messer, Labour Member for 
Tottenham, who is chairman of the North-West Metropolitan 
Regional Hospital Board, condemn the recent circular in which 
the Minister of Health called for a drastic reduction of hospital 
registrars, it is reasonable to conclude that the case against the 
circular is very strong indeed. A registrar, as not everyone knows 
(the name is unfortunate), is a salaried member of a hospital staff 
doing specialist work, and on the way to becoming a specialist, or 
consultant, in due course. How important he is a Central Middlesex 
Hospital registrar indicated in a letter in Tuesday's Times, stating 
that at that hospital 55 per cent. of major surgical operations and 
50 per cent. of anaesthetics are performed by registrars. It having 
been intimated—or so the profession understood it—that under the 
National Health Service 7,500 full-time specialists would be required, 
Mr. Bevan has now decided that that figure is grossly excessive, 
that consequently a large proportion of the present 2,800 registrars 
will never have the opportunity to become specialists and that the 
number must be reduced to 1,700, the odd 1,100 being left to shift 
as best they can. The injustice from the registrars’ point of view 
is obvious ; the effect on the hospital services is no less plain; it 
was stated in the House of Commons that if the required reduction 
of registrars is enforced 400 beds in one region will have to be 
closed, unless other doctors of comparable skill are engaged, at 
equal cost, to take their places. The whole proposal needs mani- 
festly to be reconsidered. : 


National Parks—Nearly 


It would be pleasant if those so disposed could spend part of their 
Christmas leisure in visiting a National Park. But no National 
Parks as yet actually exist. Dr. Dalton, in his foreword to the 
National Parks Commission’s first annual report (it covers this time 
only nine months), mentions that he had hoped that the designation 
of the first three parks—the Peak District, the Lake District and 
Snowdonia—would have taken place before the end of 1950, but 
complex negotiations have been necessary, and the first park will 
not be designated till 1951. But the Commission has not been 
idle, and many of its protests against measures detrimental to 
the future National Parks areas have been successful. Overhead 
electric cables provide a special problem, since underground cables 
are so expensive that many would-be consumers of electricity would 
be deprived of it altogether if the overhead cables were prohibited. 
Here each case must be considered on its merits, and the dis- 
crepancy between utility and aesthetics dealt with as best it 
may. The National Parks movement has progressed more slowly 
than had been expected, but the National Parks principle is fully 
established, and so, it may be hoped, has a subsidiary principle, that 
when there is a clash of interests between the parks and encroach- 
ments by some public body the onus of justification of aggression 
is on the latter. 
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THE FABRIC OF DEFENCE 


ECEMBER 25th was a pagan festival before it was a 
Christmas festival in these islands, and there might 
seem more fitness in investing the date this year with the 

former associations than with the Jatter. For this Christmas 
dawns, not indeed amid the clash of arms, except in Korea, but 
amid the clash of the fabrication of arms and preparations for 
their possible use. That, for all it may be worth, must be con- 
ceded to the cynic. There is no answer to him except the ancient 
and doubtful answer that peace can only be preserved by men 
equipped to defend it in arms. There are times, and this is one 
of them, when no better way can be discerned. That is the 
justification for the military talks at Brussels, for the declaration 
of a state of emergency in America, for the lengthening of the 
conscription period in this and other countries, for the decision 
to provide 55 divisions for service in Europe under a Supreme 
Commander of Western European Defence, for the creation of 
a Defence Production Board, for the invitation to Germany to 
make her due contribution to the forces to be mobilised against 
the Communist danger. Such is the Christmas task and so it 
must be, for no visible alternative offers. In a world in which 
peace was prized and goodwill prevailed precisely the opposite 
would be happening. Differences would be under settlement by 
discussion, disarraament by general agreement would be in pro- 
gress, co-operation between nations in all fields would be in 
steady process of development. In a word, the principles of the 
United Nations would be in course of diligent application. 


But that would be in a different world from this—a world 
whose existence Russia vetoes. That is an objective fact. 
Nothing is gained by stating it as a criticism or a reproach. The 
plain truth is that nine-tenths of the ills the world is suffering 
from, in Korea, in Indo-China, in Malaya, in Eastern Germany, 
in South-Eastern Europe, are due ultimately to Russia and the 
pernicious creed she assiduously propagates. It is largely 
pernicious as applied thin Russia, it is pernicious—though 
probably less so—as applied within China, and in both those 
countries it is imposed on the vast majority of the people by a 
comparatively small but ruthless minority. But that in each 
case is a domestic concern. In neither case, least of all in China, 
does anyone propose to interfere with the country’s domestic 
affairs. It is when Communism becomes allied with imperialism, 
when neighbouring States are subjected politically and ideologi- 
cally, as they are by Russia, or when a sudden aggression is 
committed on internationa] forces engaged in the restoration 
of the rule of law, that Communism stands revealed as the 
world’s greatest danger. And since it does so stand revealed it is 
imperative that the non-Communist nations should be concern- 
ing themselves primarily this Christmas with planning the erec- 
tion of barriers against the threatening tide. There is no question 
whether they ought to be doing that. The only question is 
whether they are doing it fast enough and efficiently enough. 


That cannot be answered till the full report of the Brussels 
Meetings is available. A good beginning has been made in the 
appointment of General Eisenhower as Commander-in-Chief 
of the Atlantic Treaty forces in Western Europe. It was clear 
from the first that, given Genera! Eisenhower’s willingness to 
serve, no other name would be so much as considered. His 
villingness springs unquestionably from that high sense of duty 
which has animated him perpetually since President Roosevelt 
and Mr. Churchill agreed on his nomination as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Allied forces ranged against Nazi Germany. Now 
he takes command against a potential enemy no less dangerous, 


charged with the supreme task of frustrating its endeavours, 
not by war, but if it be possible without war. His acceptance 
of the task will create confidence as no other appointment 
imaginable could, by reason not only of the eminent American 
soldier’s professional competence but of his integrity, his 
strength of character and his political wisdom on occasions when 
decisions in part political fall to be taken. The sooner 
General Eisenhower can establish himself in Europe the better 
for the Western European nations. For the Commander-in-Chief, 
with the international staff he will gather round him, will vitalise 
both the War Departments and the Cabinets of the twelve nations 
united by the North Atlantic Treaty, and will, it may be hoped, 
find means of imbuing them with that sense of urgency in which 
too many of them have so far shown themselves deficient. 

But invaluable as a commander is when he is an Eisenhower 
he can do nothing without the forces he is designated to 
command. The forces are not there, apart from an insignificant 
number of divisions which are there at present for other reasons. 
It is true that plans for providing them are reasonably far 
advanced. America’s armed forces, as President Truman told 
his countrymen in a brgadcast address last week, have been 
raised from 1,500,000 to 2,500,000 and are to be increased by 
a further million forthwith. No comparable effort hassyet been 
made by Great Britain, or by France, or by any European 
country. Yet it is primarily for the defence of Western Europe, 
on the soil of Western Europe, that America is committing herself 
to this vast mobilisation. The urgency of the insistence of the 
American Army Secretary at Brussels that the European States 
shall exert themselves on a comparable scale and with compar- 
able speed is fully justified. For this purpose the European 
States must include Western Germany. That conclusion is 
inescapable. That, if Western Germany is to be defended, 
Western Germany should take her part in the defence is elemen- 
tary. Yet the difficulties about that conclusion are formidable, 
and they are not yet solved. Germany, which is surprisingly 
(or perhaps not surprisingly) but unmistakably pacifist, has no 
desire for any military service, but if she does accept that duty 
she will insist on its being on equal terms; it seems highly 
doubtful whether the discriminatory plan for the embodiment 
in the Atlantic Treaty force of German units limifed to 6,000 
men will get through the Bundestag, or even be accepted by 
Dr. Adenauer and his Cabinet. France, which is the only radical 
objector to the German demand for equal treatment, will then 
have grave decisions to face. 

Meanwhile the Soviet Note of protest against the arming of 
Western Germany (a misnomer, since there will be no German 
army with a separate existence) has to be seriously considered. 
Logically, of course, its arguments are derisory. To invoke the 
Potsdam agreement when the whole fatal division of Germany 
is due to Russia’s violation of the Potsdam agreement, and to 
protest against the incorporation of Western German units in a 
Western European Defence Force when Russia has been 
methodically arming Eastern Germany behind the Iron Curtain, 
is sufficient demonstration of the hollowness of the protest. 
But the protest, couched in unusually moderate terms, is there, 
and it has seriously alarmed the French, some sections of whom 
at least believe that the arming of the Germans might become 
an actual casus belli. The French Government does not appear 
to take that view, and the planning of the Defence Force at 
Brussels has proceeded unaffected by the Soviet comminations. 
But the French are right in reminding their allies that Four 
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Power talks, with Russia as one of the four, may be impending 
—that depends on whether, as preliminary, an agenda can be 
agreed—and that in view of the possibilities, such as they may 
be, thus opened up the success of the talks should not be com- 
promised more than necessary by faits accomplis. There is 
reason in that, and since discussions with Germany about her 
contribution are not likely to be brief final decisions here could 
with advantage be deferred till the Russians have met the Western 


Powers round a table—if they do so meet them. It is, after al] 
conceivable that some Four-Power agreement may be reached - 
otherwise why contemplate Four-Power conversations at all ? 
If reason prevailed agreement would be simple, just as, if reason 
prevailed, agreement between the United Nations and China 
would be. Ground for optimism is slender, but the attempt at 
agreement must be made. A double course alone is open, tg 
labour diligently for peace, and no less diligently at defence. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE Prime Minister’s broadcast on his Washington visit has 

been criticised on the ground that Mr. Attlee said nothing— 

or at any rate said nothing new. But what should he have 
said ? What was there to say ? In that case, it may be rejoined, 
why broadcast at all ? For a very good reason. It is quite true that 
the Prime Minister had already given an account of his talks with 
President Truman to the House of Commons, and that the House 
would have been justly indignant if he had added on Saturday even- 
ing anything that he had kept back on Tuesday afternoon. But Mr. 
Attlee did not go to Washington simply as representative of the 
Government, or as representative of Parliament, but as representa- 
tive of the nation, and it was eminently fitting that he should give a 
report to the nation on the results of his journey. The nation, of 
course, could have read the Commons statement in the papers, or if 
it liked in Hansard, but most of the nation probably wouldn't, and, 
in any cafe, the living voice can often make a more effective appeal 
than the ptinted word. On Saturday night the Prime Minister got his 
manner—if not his enunciation—just right. He was, if anything, 
too quiet in tone, but an unpretentious approach to the average 
Englishman is often the best approach. The time may come when 
more dramatic appeals are called for ; let us pray not ; anyhow they 
are not called for yet. 

* . * * 

The praise everywhere accorded to Mr. Richard Law’s recent 
book, Return from Utopia, emphasises the importance of the 
assistance Mr. Law might give to his party if he could spend more 
time in the House of Commons. Mr. Oliver Stanley’s lamented 
death makes it all the more necessary to strengthen the Conservative 
Front Bench as much as possible. Mr. Law, as a former Minister, 
sits on the Front Bench, but he has taken little part in debate in 
the present Parliament. With four years’ experience of the Foreign 
Office, as Parliamentary Secretary and Minister of State, he could 
give the Prime Minister and Mr. Eden valuable reinforcement on 
foreign affairs days. Another thing Mr. Law’s literary success 
emphasises is regret that he has never been able to write the life of 
his father, Mr. Bonar Law. It is not his fault, for Lord Beaverbrook, 
who holds a number of documents essential for any biographer of 
Bonar Law, has not, I believe, shown himself co-operative in facili- 
tating reference to them ; and now he has spirited them away to the 
University of New Brunswick (where the former Premier was born 
and the peer’s father was Presbyterian Minister). Bonar Law, it is 
true, was only Prime Minister for eight months, but he was party 
leader for eleven years, and he was, in many ways, a distinctive 
figure among front-rank politicians. It must be necessary to go a 
Jong way back to find a Prime Minister of whom no official 
biography exists ; the latest life, Lord Baldwin's, by Mr. G. M. 
Young, will soon be appearing. 

* * . * 


Now that the Monopolies Commission has completed its first 
investigation I should like to recommend a new victim for it to 
concentrate on. There are not many complete monopolies in this 
country outside the nationalised industries. Nearly every private 
enterprise has at least one competitor. This particular private enter- 
prise has none at all. It is naked and unashamed, and goes on 
brazenly performing for an astonishingly small fee public services 
which no one else has thought of rendering. It is called Finders 
(I think I have mentioned it once before in this column) and consists 


of a row of charming-sounding young men who sit at a battery of 
telephones and find things—theatre tickets, a hotel room, an out. 
of-print boci.. a purchaser of a pedigree Corgi, a seller of a dress 
suit with a 34-inch waist, the address of a vendor of pickled lampreys 
—and so on. This is not all, nor nearly all. If your house is going 
to be shut for several hours, as so many houses are nowadays, and 
there is no one to take the telephone call you are expecting, you 
can (I believe) tell exchange to divert it to Finders, who will take 
it down and keep it until you ask for it ; anyhow, you can certainly 
tell your caller not to ring you up at all (because you will not be 
there), but to ring Finders direct and leave the message. This 
reprehensible monopoly does all sorts of other things that I have no 
room to write about. You will find them in the London Telephone 
Directory. Ask them to send you a “ brochure.” 
* 7 * * 


The new Whitaker's Almanack is out, and it disappoints me. ] 
consulted it at once to see how a widow of my acquaintance could 
get a widow’s pension. it gave no information applicable to this 
particular case (possibly because, as I subsequently ascertained from 
the Ministry, no pension at all is payable in this particular case), 
But almost any other information of a public nature that anyone 
could reasonably want is there, and more of it than ever, for the 
1951 Whitaker is of a record size. It is pointed out that this Festival 
year issue contains special articles on London cathedrals and 
churches. Very agreeable and ecclesiastic, but why no article on 
fun fairs? Still, Whitaker will certainly go with me (together with 
the Shakespeare which convention compels) to my desert island 
whenever I retire there. One year’s issue will last comfortably until 
the next is ready. it is plainly among the old indispens. les. 

* * 7 * 


The best thing about astrologers is the company they keep. “ The 
astrologers, the star-gazers, the monthly prognosticators "—what 
more impressive Or sonorous a trio could be imagined? And now 
the astrologers of this country (they seem to have some attachment 
to the Theosophical Society) are to have a diploma, and those who 
receive it will be able to write after their names D.F.Astrol.S. (F 
stands for Faculty). What distinction. And how considerate of the 
astrologers to leave the monthly prognosticators alone, divining, 
as they no doubt have (by astrology), that I am on the lay myself. 
Particulars of my examination for the D.M.P. (Doctor Menstruae 
Prognosticationis) will be published here as soon as I have time to 
frame the syllabus. 

* 7 © © 

I am asked to appeal for the issue of plastic Treasury Notes, on 
the ground that the present notes, being made of paper, are filthy 
and unhygienic. I expect they are; no doubt my own state of 
rude health is due to the fact that I see so few of them. 1 am 
not familiar with all the properties of plastics, but I have an idea 
that they might be uncongenial to watermarks and other devices 
to frustrate forgers. Apart from that, why not plastic notes ? 

* * * * 


A cricket postscript. A reader says the answer to my recent 
question whether Hutton could have won the first Test Match 
single-handed is Yes; he comes from Yorkshire. Someone else 
recalls that it was under a captain, D. R. Jardine, who happens to 
be a Scotsman, that the ashes were last won by—in this case I must 
clearly say Britain. JANUS. 
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« The Birth. of Jesus Christ 
was on this Wise ” 


By WILSON HARRIS 


ND how well we know on what wise it was. He was born 
nineteen centuries and a half ago of a pure virgin in a 
stable in Bethlehem; wise men came from the East to 

worship Him, and angels announced His birth to shepherds 
on the hills around. Such is the story, part of it woven inextricably 
into the fabric of the Christian creeds, so hallowed by centuries 
of tradition that it seems almost sacrilege to call for the examination 
of any part of it. It is not sacrilege. If the birth of Christ were 
something that mattered little, the question whether in the Gospel 
narrative some elements of legend had been blended with fact would 
matter equally little. If, on the other hand, it is one of the two 
supreme facts in history—the other being the Resurrection —then 
every word that is written about it in the New Testament must be 
reckoned of deep consequence. 

Actually only two people have told the story of the birth of 
Christ—the writers of the first and the third Gospels. What they 
tell, very briefly, is that He was born of an unmarried Galilean 
girl in a small town in Judaea called Bethlehem ; that His father— 
real or reputed—was a direct descendant of David ; that the birth 
was somehow revealed to certain wise men who came from some 
unknown locality far to the east of Jordan; that local shepherds 
mysteriously heard of it, too; and that soon after His birth the 
young child was taken by His parents to Egypt, because Herod, who 
exercised authority over Judaea, subject to a general Roman 
domination, threatened to kill Him. 

The accuracy of parts of this story is immaterial. It affects 
nothing in Christian faith whether Christ was born in Bethlehem 
or, as might have been expected, in Nazareth, where Joseph the 
carpenter and Mary lived. Renan, most irresponsible of critics, 
disbelieved the Bethlehem story, but there seems no good reason 
for rejecting it, though it is curious that Jesus, in His reported 
words, never once refers to His birthplace and apparently never 
visited it, close to Jerusalem though it was; and that the only 
mention of Bethlehem in the New Testament (that in John vii 42), 
apart from the actual narratives of the birth, implies that Jesus was 
believed to have been born not there but in Galilee. The romantic 
story of the Magi wears all the marks of an attractive legend, for 
neither they nor anyone else had any reason to expect the birth of 
a Messiah in Palestine at that particular moment in the reign of 
Augustus Caesar. If the Jews had no immediate expectation of 
it, how should these picturesque Gentiles, of whom we know neither 
the number nor the names nor the place of origin? (So good an 
authority as Dr. James Hope Moulton, however, thought it 
possible that the astrology and oneiromancy, or divination by 
dreams, in which the Magians specialised, might have guided them 
to Jerusalem.) 

Of quite a different order is the question whether, as a 
matter of historical fact, the birth of Jesus (or, to be more 
accurate, the conception of Jesus) was normal or _ super- 
natural. The words “as a matter of historical fact” must 
be emphasised, for outside the Roman Catholic Church belief in 
the Virgin Birth has never become a dogma. Dr. Gore, in a notably 
judicial examination of the reasons for and against the belief (he 
himself definitely accepted the reasons for), stated plainly that “ the 
Virgin Birth was certainly not part of the original apostolic mes- 
sage. It was not among the grounds on which original belief in 
Jesus was claimed.” That is still the position of the Protestant 
Churches today. As communions—as distinct from the views of 
particular members of these communions—they hold that Christ 
was born of a virgin, and that that manner of entry into the world 
was peculiarly congruous with the manner of His passage through 
the world and His departure from it. But they do not for a moment 
fortify the claim that Jesus was the Christ by the belief that He was 
born of a virgin. 


It is not then a question of doctrine, but < question of history. 
If it be accepted that the whole basis of Chrisiianity is a fact in 
history—something that definitely happened in a particular place 
at a particular time—then every piece of evidence on which the 
record rests must be examined and tested, with all reverence, but 
with complete sincerity, and with search for truth as the single 
motive, and with the recognition that an abnormal event requires 
stronger evidence to authenticate it than a normal. To attain 
the truth in this matter with certainty is not easy. What- 
ever conclusion the most earnest student of the record may reach, 
he will inevitably remain deeply conscious of the weight of the 
considerations pointing the opposite way. The traditional belief 
needs no defenders. It is there. It is based on the stories in 
Matthew and Luke. The great majority of Christians throughout 
the world hold it unquestioningly—perhaps too unquestioningly, for 
if there are perplexities to which the belief gives rise it cannot be 
proper to ignore them. 

And that there are perplexities is undeniable. It is, for example, 
a surprising thing that, apart from the two stories of the Virgin Birth 
itself, there is no mention or hint of it anywhere in the New Testa- 
ment. Christ Himself made no reference to it. There is no suggestion 
of it in any of St. Paul's epistles, no reason to fhink that the early 
Church depicted in the Acts had any cognisance of it. Nor was 
any special account taken of Mary, Jesus’ mother. After the birth- 
stories there are not more than half-a-dozen mentions of her, none 
of them important, apart from the moving incident of her presence 
at the Crucifixion. Jesus (in Matthew xiii 55) is “ the carpenter’s 
Son,” elsewhere He is “ the Son of Joseph,” and the two genealogies 
in Matthew and Luke, while there are many discrepancies between 
them, both trace the descent of Jesus from David through His 
father loseph, not through Mary. There have been attempts to 
explain some of these facts away, but the explanations are not 
convincing. 

Yet one thing is certain. If belief in the Virgin Birth did not, 
so far as can be seen, exist in the earliest days of the Church, it 
clearly existed eighty or ninety years after the birth, at the time 
when Matthew and Luke were writing. And it may fairly be asked 
how, if there was not, in fact, a Virgin Birth, these stories of it 
came to be written. That in turn gives rise to another question— 
where did the stories come from? Ultimately, it is manifest, 
Mary’s story of the appearance of an angel to her (only in St. 
Matthew) and Joseph's of a like appearance to him (only in St. Luke) 
can only have come from Mary and Joseph respectively. But 
how did they come ? Joseph is generally assumed to have died 
early. Could he, before his death, have confided the whole strange 
experience to the unknown writer of the first Gospel, or to St. 
Luke, directly 2? For many reasons that seems unlikely. And if 
he had, would not the story have gained general currency, and 
become matter of ardent discussion, long before the end of the 
period with which the Acts of the Apostles deals ? 

But there, after all, the story is. How did it originate, if it is 
not true? It may be contended that stories grow, that poetry 
becomes blended with history till sometimes the poetry actually 


- predominates. Some poetic element in plainly present here. Where 


the incomparable poetry of the Magnificat came from who can 
say ? It is not easy to suppose that Mary either wrote it down 
herself or dictated it to St. Luke, and that he kept it unpublished 
and unproclaimed till he wrote his Gospel somewhere near the end 
of the first century A.D. The general assumption that it, like the 
Benedictus, was an ancient hymn imported somehow into the narra- 
tive is much more probable. But there is, of course, no proof of 
this, and the appropriateness of the words on the lips of Mary 
is arresting. 

There are other considerations. The author of the first Gospel 
is always so anxious to find fulfilments of Old Testament prophecy 
wherever possible that he must be suspected of adopting rather 
uncritically any story that lends itself to such an interpretation. 
The very term “the Virgin Mary” springs direct from his citation 
of a verse from Isaiah, “ Behold, a virgin shall be with child and 
shall bring forth a son.” But the Hebrew word, mistranslated in 
the Greek Septuagint and consequently in our Engiish versions, 
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means simply “ young woman,” whether married or unmarried, and 
the passage raises no question of any abnormal birth at all. Some- 
thing that was to be an immediate sign to King Ahaz could have 
no conceivable bearing on the birth of Christ, more than seven 
centuries later (as long as from Henry III's reign to the present day). 
But that the so-called St. Matthew went astray on one point here 
does not, of course, necessarily discount his testimony on others. 

Was He “ born of the Virgin Mary” ? Neither those who firmly 
believe He was nor those who find the grounds for the belief in- 
sufficient can with any justification reproach those who differ from 
them. Examination of the Gospels may lead to either conclusion. 
Only those are seriously open to reproach who have never taken 
the trouble to study the narratives for themselves and form what 
judgements they can, remembering always that the essential fact 
is the birth of Christ ; not that the birth of Christ was on this wise 
or on that wise. 


Farewell Palestine 


By OWEN TWEEDY 

Y mother kept a diary. It was a Victorian diary, and the 

last pages of each year had-the funeral heading: “ Deaths 

within the year ”; and there, with the date of each demise, 
“ Uncle Chambers,” “ Joseph Clarke ™ (the coachman) and “ Rook ” 
(her dog) rubbed shoulders with Disraeli and the Emperor Napoleon 
Ill. From her I inherited the fun of keeping a diary. But modern 
diaries have no special pages for “ Deaths within the year.” So 
I've always made one for myself; and with 1950 now passing into 
history, I've just been reading my obituary list for the twelve months. 

This is the entry for April 24th. “Palestine. Ave atque Vale.” 
For on that day Palestine died. It was a geographical death after 
a long illness. Already, two years before, on May 15th, 1948, part 
of Palestine had become the new sovereign State of Israel. On 
April 24th this year the remainder of the country was annexed by 
the new Hashimite Kingdom of Jordan. And, with that, the Palestine 
so many of us had known and loved became no more. (Indeed— 
who knows—in another hundred years our Palestine may be remem- 
bered only as we remember Phrygia and Pamphilia and Jerome 
Napoleon's ephemeral kingdom of Westphalia.) 

To me the passing of Palestine was, as it were, the death of an 
old friend. And my feelings are, I am sure, those of many like 
myself who, in fair weather or foul, may-be as soldiers, may-be as 
civilians, knew Palestine as a home. None of us will ever forget her. 

September 19th, 1917. I'm writing in the troop train for Palestine. 
I'm on a wooden seat and the windows are broken ; but anything is 
better than Kantara with its glare and its sand in everything and 
the smell of those incinerators. 

September 20th, 1917. Rafa. 1 found the Battalion, full of Salonika 
malaria, in the sandhills. I walked. My kit followed on a battalion 
camel ! They tell me that for sheer bloodiness there is nothing 
like a route march in the sand. 

December 6th, 1917. I'm writing behind the wall of a mosque called 
Nebi Samwil, right on the top of a hill. And i've seen Jerusalem ! 
It’s about six miles away and the outline of domes and minarets 
and towers was quite clear. The Turks are still there. But we are 
hot on their heels. It’s been a thrilling day. 

That was how I and thousands of others in uniform came to 
unknown Palestine thirty-three years ago. 

After the Turks were beaten, I saw little of the country for four 
years. Then I returned—with my diary—as a civilian. 

March 14th, 1921. We got out of the Kantara train at Belah. It 
was dark. We drove to the War Cemetery. Those ordered rows of 
British gravestones were terribly moving in the stillness of the half- 
light. Then up came the sun over the hills to the East. And on 
we went in the car. Life had begun to move for another day. 
Sheep and goats meandering along the sandy roads ; camels every- 
where ; and the smoke from the villages climbing up like ropes to 
the clear blue sky. Gaza first ; then Beersheba ; then up the Hebron 
Road. But Jerusalem was tantalisingly long in coming. And then 
suddenly round a corner past Bethlehem it burst on us in full 
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majesty. The Haram: the Church of the Ascension on the Moun 
of Olives; and behind the grey walls, the tumble of domes and 
towers and minarets. It was lovely. ; 

At Easter, in 1924, I was back again in Jerusalem sharing a cellar 
dormitory in the Austrian Hospice with four young Austrian 
pilgrims. At night we used to go on the roof and talk “ Hitler” 
By day we followed the celebrations of Holy Week, and I saw “ the 
Washing of the Feet” in the courtyard outside the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre and, in the Rotunda within, shared in the wild 
excitement of the ceremony of the “ Holy Fire.” It was anothe 
great visit. 

From 1926 to 1931 I came back every year as a visitor ; and every 
year there was something new to see. More trees growing on the 
stony hillsides and in the malarious plains; more orange groves 
pushing deeper and deeper into the sandhills along the coast; mor 
roads and better roads ; and more new buildings everywhere, ang 
telephones, too, and a proper water-supply for Jerusalem Piping its 
steep way through the Judean Hills from the plain below. Expansion 
was the rule of the day, and Palestine—slowly in some parts and 
hectically in others—was reshaping herself. 

I saw the Samaritan Passover on the Mountain of Blessing above 
Nablus. I celebrated the Feast of Candles—the Hanuka—in a tiny 
Jewish hotel in Affule 1 danced the Horah in the freedom of 


Rehovoth. I had Turkish baths in Jaffa. I slept four in a room 
at Amman with two Syrian corn-merchants and a German 
optimistically trying to sell razor-blades to the Bedouin. | god. 


fathered a Christian Arab baby in a village near Bethlehem and 
at its christening precariously carried it (naked) and two candles (lit) 
round a home-made font. I saw an eclipse of the moon at Nablus 
and beat gongs and kettles with the best of them to chase the devil 
away. I had an arithmetic lesson in Arabic at the Arab Higher 
College in Jerusalem. I bathed in the Jordan. I paddled through 
Hezekiah’s subterranean conduit, which the King cut through the 
Jerusalem rock from the Pool of Siloam to the Virgin's Well. | 
slept a night in the Jewish communal settlement of Ain Harod, 
under Mount Gilboa. And I saw the dawn of a Christmas Day 
from the roof of the Austrian Hospice in the heart of the Old City 
of Jerusalem. 

I made many friends. Fellahin, who travelled with me and gaped 
at my odd Arabic. Young Jewish settlers hitch-hiking to their new 
homes, telling of their old homes back in Germany and Poland and 
Rumania. Monks of all denominations—in Jerusalem and Bethlehem 
and Nazareth, and in St. George’s Church at Lydda, where our 
British patron saint is reputed to be buried. Endless shopkeepers 
in the bazaars, who remembered my face and the presents | had 
bought for home the year before. WHabitués of the Vienna Café 
in the Jaffa Road, Jerusalem, where intellectual Jewry played chess 
very well and talked politics very loud. And all the time I talked 
and talked in English or German, or French or my Arabic. They 
were great days. 


There was a gap in my visits from 1931 to 1936 and then I was 
back again. But this time as a sober Government officer—a Public 
Information Officer; and there was a total Arab strike with 
“ troubles ” all over the country and daily communiqués to the Press, 
and more telephoning than I had ever before done in my life. 


Nineteen thirty-seven started better, and that spring, for months 
on end, I ate my lunch in the hills round Jerusalem among the 
spring flowers. But then the year went sour; and 1938 was the 
same—worse “troubles” and telephones and communiqués and 
Press correspondents. 1939 was worse. More “troubles ” and new 
problems. Then World War II; and the relief of an Arab-Jewish 
détente—a truce, as it were, and anyhow a cessation of “ troubles.” 

And for the Public Information Office a new life and a lot of 
new work. We had travelling cinema-vans for the Arab villages, 
with open-air performances after the sun had gone down. The 
villagers were our audiences ; but—and this was ominous—what they 
liked best were the bangs of the guns going off on the sound-track. 
As fill-ups for the cinema-van programmes we made films describing 
local enterprises. The best was the right and the wrong way 1 
pick olives—and as the actors were all local villagers—and very good 
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too —the pictures were hysterically received:and always 
got encores. Then, too, there was any amount of public speaking 
about the war—mostly to Jewish audiences; and, as ordinary office 
routine, the ticklish twice-daily preparation of the “ news bulletins ” 
for broadcasting in English, Arabic and Hebrew. It was ticklish. 
For during those years—truce or no truce Palestine was smoulder- 
ing and the veiled peace was thin—too thin to disguise the under- 
tones of local animosities. After 1945, life gradually became 
beleaguered for one and all, and political murder stalked the country. 
Controls slipped and finally vanished ; and on May 15th, 1948, the 
British mandate over Palestine ended. 

Our make-up as human beings has two great assets—the ability 
to remember and also the ability to forget. There was much that 
happened in Palestine between 1917 and 1948 to regret —and forget. 
But there is much more to remember. Palestine. Ave atque Vale. 


The Golden Eagle 


By SETON GORDON 

INCE we have now lost the white-tailed or sea eagle as a British 

nesting species, let us take heed lest the golden eagle shares 

a like fate, for after a lifetime spent studying the species 
1 have no hesitation in affirming that the golden eagle is our 
grandest and most noble bird. What is the position of Aquila 
chrysaetos in the Scottish Highlands today? I would say that, 
taking the Highlands as a whole, the species is holding its own. 
War years are favourable to the eagle, in that game-preserving is 
forgotten, yet there were areas in which the golden eagle’s life was 
disturbed in those recent years. In the Cairngorm Hills war-time 
exercises Were practised, and the rattle of machine-gun fire terrified 
eagle and red deer alike. 

The golden eagle temporarily deserted some of its ancient strong- 
holds in that area, but it has now returned, and the nesting season 
of 1950 was a successful one. Almost all the Cairngorm eyries are 
known, and in pre-war years collectors robbed many of them. Now, 
for the time being at all events, the egg-collector is less in evidence. 
In the West Highlands and Islands there was an increase in the 
numbers of the golden eagle during the war years, and a number of 
new eyries were established. But during the last year at least two 
eyries in one western district have become vacant. Three eagles 
have been found dead, and the inference is that they have been 
poisoned. Since the hunting-range of the eagle is considerable, it is 
quite possible that they picked up poisoned carrion at a distance 
from the eyrie. In certain counties only is the golden eagle protected 
by law; in others, sometimes adjacent ones, the bird may be 
killed legally. 

It is from its western strongholds that the eagle has spread 
south during recent years. It has now established itself as a nesting 
species beyond the Highland area, and from its new eyries in South- 
West Scotland it is not far from the Lake District where, in previous 
centuries, this great bird bred. We may hear soon that it has nested, 
or has attempted to nest, amid the fells of Westmorland and Cum- 
berland. I hope that it may have a friendly reception there. 

The golden eagle has enemies, and these enemies are of two 
classes. There is the game-preserver, who sees his day's sport inter- 
fered with and perhaps spoiled by an eagle, whose appearance is 
the signal for every grouse in the area to take wing and fly, wildly 
and often at a great height, over the horizon. It is not so much 
the number of grouse which it takes as its habit of clearing a moor 
that makes the eagle disliked by most sportsmen. It is therefore 
greatly to the credit of some of the great Highland landowners—the 
Duke of Sutherland, for example, and the Duke of Westminster— 
that they do all in their power to give protection to the eagle 
throughout the year, and especially during the nesting season. Sheep- 
farmers (there are honourable exceptions) dislike the golden eagle 
and sometimes wage war upon it because of its partiality for lambs. 
_ But let us go into this question carefully. My personal experience 
is not without weight, for I have watched the golden eagle, often 
on sheep-ground, for half a century, and on only one occasion have 
I seen a golden eagle carry off a living lamb. I stress the word 
* living,” because I have seen an eagle pick up a dead lamb. On 
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one occasion my wife and I were taken by a West Highland shep- 
herd to an eyrie in which no fewer than six dead lambs were 
lying. We expected to hear the shepherd say some hard things about 
the eagle, but he told us that the lambing season had been a poor 
one, with considerable mortality, and he was convinced that the 
lambs taken by the eagle had been lying dead on the hillside. 

A prominent West Highland sheep-farmer, who had farmed in 
eagle country all his life, told me that he had never known an eagle 
carry off one of his lambs. In my opinion it is in districts where 
the eagle’s natural prey is scarce that individual birds take to lamb- 
killing. The eagle’s prey is mainly the rabbit and the blue hare, 
but there are areas where rabbits and hares are almost non-existent, 
and where the ground is too wet for grouse. Here the golden eagle 
may take an occasional lamb, but even so I have no doubt that 
most of the lambs taken have been found dead on the hillside. 
Some of the worst snowstorms of the year are experienced in the 
lambing season, and at this season—which falls considerably later 
in the Highlands than in the Lowlands—the eaglets are usually 
being hatched. 

I believe that Scotland is now the chief nesting-ground of the 
golden eagle in Europe. In Sweden, in Switzerland, indeed I think 
in all Continental countries, the eagle is decreasing. In Sweden 
the bird-protection societies are having no easy task to look after 
it in the north of that country, where the Laplanders accuse it of 
preying on their reindeer. In Switzerland Carl Stemmler, who 
nearly twenty years ago published a book Die Adler der Schweiz, and 
who hopes to publish a second work on this bird in the near future, 
warned his readers that the golden eagle in 1932 was in danger of 
being exterminated in that country. He tells me that the position 
is now rather better than it then was, but that the bird is still being 
poisoned and shot in certain districts. During recent summers I have 
visited large areas of Switzerland and Norway without seeing a single 
eagle, although the type of country was apparently ideal for the bird. 

Not many golden eagles die a natural death, but I believe that, 
under favourable circumstances, their life exceeds that of a human 
being. We, or our successors, may in time learn more of this if the 
young golden eagles which are now being ringed in the eyrie are 
recovered in later years. When I was looking through an old 
newspaper-cutting book belonging to a friend, I came across a 
contemporary account of the shooting of a golden eagle. This bird 
was shot in France in the year 1845. It had a collar of gold round 
its neck, and on the collar the inscription was engraved: 

“Caucasus patria, Fulgor nomen, Badinski dominus mihi 
est 1750. (Caucasus my country, Lightning my name, Badinski 
my master 1750.)” 

The inference is that the eagle was used in falconry (as I believe 
it still is in the Caucasus) and may have been taken from the eyrie 
and trained for this purpose. But even if the collar had been placed 
round the bird’s neck in the first year_of its life, it still would have 
been ninety-five years old when shot in 1845. It had travelled far 
from its native land, but there was nothing in the newspaper report 
to show that it was old or failing in health. That the Highlander 
believed in the length of years of the eagle is shown by the old 
saying : 

“ Thrice the life of a dog the life of a horse, 
Thrice the life of a horse the life of a man, 
Thrice the life of a man the life of a stag, 
Thrice the life of a stag the life of an eagle, 
Thrice the life of an eagle the life of an oak.” 

There are eyries in the Highlands which have been, to my know- 
ledge, in use for fifty years, and when I first knew them they were, 
even then, long established. The eaglet is slow to leave the eyrie, in 
which it remains for the best part of three months, and it is believed 
to be four years old before it nests. The same eyrie is sometimes 
used year after year, but more often than not there are two alterna- 
tive nests, sometimes three, in the neighbourhood. During the 
present winter I had the unusual experience of seeing a pair of 
golden eagles house-hunting. It was a clear and sunny November 
afternoon, and the eagles were sunning themselves on a pinnacle 
of their precipice. One of them flew off; the other, after circling 
round, and picking up a small object in its bill, flew in at tremendous 
speed, and made a landing on the 1949 eyrie. Here he (for I think 
it was the male) looked carefully at the old, weather-beaten eyrie ; 
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then settled himself in it, fashioning afresh the cup with his breast. 
Thus, it seemed, the pair had already decided on the nursery for 1951. 

This pair of eagles is a model one, and daily during the long six 
weeks of incubation the male at intervals arrives at the eyrie to 
persuade (sometimes this is no easy task) his lady to allow him to 
brood the eggs so that she may have a spell off duty. In a very 
few minutes the female has disappeared from view, for the golden 
eagle is one of the fastest things that flies. It is rare that an eagle's 
flight-speed can be measured. In days when aeroplanes were less 
fast than they now are a naval flight-lieutenant sent an interesting 
letter to the Field. He was flying at seventy knots at a height of 
four thousand feet when a golden eagle overtook the ‘plane, passing 
it without effort on a parallel course. 


Childhood in China 


By SU-HUA LING CHEN 


N the afternoon we children always played together at home. 
Sometimes we got my mother to sing the old Cantonese ballads, 
or we would make our eldest cousin tell stories chosen from old 

story-books. On certain days each month my father, as mayor of 
Peking, according to ancient Chinese custom, sat as judge of final 
appeal. Prisoners were brought from districts belonging to the 
capital to the mayor's law-court for a last judgement. The mayor 
in a way represented the emperor when ordering a prisoner's death. 

When we heard that there would be a law-court that day we often 
hid ourselves behind the wooden screen in the front hall. We knew 
that father did not like us to listen and watch behind the screen. 
Once when father was angry and scolded a prisoner because he 
was lying, my ninth sister was frightened and burst out crying. 
Father was annoyed, but he did not punish her because he said 
she was too young to be in such a place, and the fault was that of 
the grown-ups who allowed her to be there. 

When father was attending the law-court, he often found it difficult 
to suppress a smile. His gentle smile gave the prisoners courage to 
say more in his court than in any other When he saw the 
prisoner was kneeling in the courtyard in front of the hall, he would 
say to him: “I hope this time you will not hide anything from me.” 
His voice sounded as kind as when he spoke to his own children. 
The prisoner would then make endless excuses for his crimes. He 
wanted, of course, to postpone his final sentence. Sometimes father 
tried to make him understand that it was no use to protest, but he 
always liked to give the prisoners some chance to linger, because, 
as he said, that was the only good thing a mayor could do to this 
kind of people. One year hundreds of prisoners were released 
because the Republic had taken the place of the Tsing Dynasty 
Father often told his children that one must give others a chance 
even though one knows it may be useless. 

I still have a very vivid memory of what that old-fashioned 
law-court was like. I feel sorry for the judge when I go to a modern 


court. For the old court looked like a place where one must tell 
his heart's truth. A person likes to give his truth to someone who 
deserves it. 1 think some prisoners must feel regretful at what 


they. confess to the modern court simply because the court itself 
looks so poor 

When father was attending the law-court he wore full mandarin 
dress. He sat in the centre of a huge hall, decorated with bright 
red silk curtains and with a large table covered with red and yellow 
silk before him The seal of the mayor, as big as a human skull, 
wrapped with yellow satin, was on the table, and big brushes and an 
ink-slab beside it. Behind father there stood a bodyguard of soldiers 
n black and yellow uniforms with red tassels on their caps. Numbers 
of minor officers and secretaries sat either side of him in their 
robes, each according to his rank. The hall had an atmosphere 
of “serious thought.” Then the prisoners came up one by one 
when called by narae. If the prisoner said he had no protest, father 
would ask him to sign his name as a confession on the account of 
his crime. There were,often prisoners who could not write ; then 
they were asked to make a cross instead. After the prisoner had 
made a cross, father often asked him some questions as familiarly 


as an old friend. The minor officers gossiped about father’s womanly 
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kindness openly, but father was not ashamed of his weakness, 

One day we were told that there was going to be a law-court in 
the afternoon and among the prisoners was a young woman who had 
murdered her mother-in-law. She was known through the district ag 
a most dashing beauty. This news caused much excitement in our 
house. All the women forgot father’s words and went to peep 
behind the wooden screen as soon as father left for the court. 
1 hid myself in front of their skirts 

“Oh, ‘heavenly lord, is it possible a beauty like this could kij} 
her mother-in-law?” a young maid sighed when she saw the 
prisoner. 

“ Listen to her voice. 
exclaimed. 

“My blue sky lord”—the woman prisoner addressed father as 
other prisoners did, but her voice seemed so powerful that the 
court became silent suddenly—* to tell the truth, 1 am not the 
person who has killed my mother-in-law, for she had been killing 
me ... My mother-in-law actually had tried to kill me many 
times before I killed her. Any one of our neighbourhood could 
be my witness. All of them have seen how miserable I have been 
in my house. I work as hard as a cow or a donkey day after day, 
sometimes even worse than these animals, because they are allowed 
to meet their husbands, while I. beg 

My mother told us the story in later years. This woman was 
a fox-like woman. She tried to mislead father, to have her sentence 
postponed, but the secretaries decided not to listen to her. Thus 
we never had the pleasure of seeing this beautiful woman any more, 
But waves had been rising in our family that perhaps still live in 
the memory of those concerned. It was said that when father 
honestly answered fifth mother that the woman prisoner was pretty, 
fifth mother said something which hurt father’s pride, and he threw 
a cup of hot tea over her new dress. She, of course, was furious. 
She took opium that night. The whole house was upset, but 
fortunately she was saved by a good doctor. My mother thought 
that this was one of the reasons of father seeking a new mistress 

Whenever I see a young woman with a pale thin face, and a pair 
of bright black eyes, walking like a willow branch shaking in the 
wind, I think of this woman prisoner. Once I asked father if she 
was a great beauty, and he answered me. “ It depends who describes 
her. I think she was a great beauty. But she was like the flower 
in the mirror and the moon in the water. Your fifth mother made 
a mistake, for I never would be such an idiot as to try to pick the 
flower in the mirror, although it is true I feel enjoyment when | 
look at it.” 


A stone heart might melt,” another voice 





“The Spectator,” December 21st, 1850 


THACKERAY’S PENDENNIS 

Premising that Pendennis is just as incomplete, just as 
fragmentary as its predecessor [Vanity Fair], and therefore no 
more entitling its author to rank with our greatest novel-writers 
than it did, we are quite prepared to agree with the praise which 
we have heard generally bestowed upon the numbers as they 
successively appeared. The canvas is marvellousy crowded 
with characters, most of them well and strikingly drawn ; the 
incidents are upon the whole probable, though occasionally of 
too melodramatic a cast to harmonize with the everyday life 
and people depicted ; the dialogue is appropriate to the speakers 
and the occasions—smart, grave, sarcastic, or pathetic, by turns, 
and always, except where slang, fashionable or otherwise, is 
demanded by dramatic propriety, phrased in pure, terse, 
idiomatic English. ... We regard Pendennis, no less than Vanity 
Fair, as a protest against the corruption of the individual by 
society ; as a lesson to each one of us against that sin which is 
the root of all bittefness ; as a timely warning to society to 
draw back from the gulph which it 1s approaching. The 
nineteenth century is quite self-complacent enough, or we might 
hint that the protest and the warning would be more effective 
if accompanied by a recognition of the forces which are un- 
deniably at work in our country to counteract the anti-social 
tendency—may we not say, finally to triumph over it. 
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Christmas Questions 


By six Fellows of St. John’s College, Cambridge 


What was originally meant by: 
a. Rival 
b. Protagonist. 
c. Tragedy 
d. Symposium. 
e. Pagan . 
f. Barbarian. 
g. Proctor 


Between what towns or cities did the following trains run in the 
summer of 1950: 
a. The Inter-City 
b. The Pines Express 
c. The Rheingold Express. 
d. El Capitan. 
e The Taurus Express. 
f The Daylight Limited 
g. The Red Dragon. 9 
h. The Olympian Hiawatha. 
i. The Union Express 
j. The Master Cutler. 
k. The Welsh Dragon 
|. The Frontier Mail 


Who were the authors of the following scientific treatises: 
Philosophiae Naturalis 

De Mavnete. 

De Re Metallica. 

Principia 

The Scyptucal Chymist. 

Principia Mathematica. 

Opticks 
. De Revolutionibus Orbium. 

Coelestinm 

Almagest. 

De Fabrica Corporis Humani 

Exercitatio Anatomica de Motu Cordis et Sanguinis 


moa.0 ogo 


2 


a | 


re 


What operas take place in: 
Classical Mycenae. 
. Mid-nineteenth-century California. 
A Cotswold town, early nineteenth-century, 


oc ~ 


d Richmond, in the reign of Queen Anne 

e Gaul, circa 30 B.C. 

f. Strakonitz and Hell. 

g. Tiberias, A.D. 30 

h. Gaza, 1150 B.C 12 
i. Ancient Pekin. = 


What is the relation between the numbers in each of the following 
sets: 
a. 100, 80, 212, 0, 0, 32 
13, 29, 61, 107, 113. 
c. 24, 60, 80, 160, 252. 
d 2.54, 30.48, 91.44, 160,936.40. 


Ss 


13 
Who were the directors of: 
a. The Magnificent Ambersons. 
b. 49th Parallel. 
c. Ninotchka. 
d. La Femme du Boulanger. 
e. Rembrandt 
f. The Testament of Dr 
g. The Italian Straw Hat. 
h. Mr. Deeds Goes to Town. 
i. La Kermesse Héroique. 
j. Battleship Potemkin 
k. The Lady Vanishes 
|. Man of Aran 
m. Un Carnet de Bal 


Mabuse 


14 


By what titles are the following works more commonly known: 
1. “A Pure Woman.” 
b. “ The Preservation of Favoured Races in the Struggle for 
l ite ‘ 


11. 


c. “A Metabiological Pentateuch.” 
d. “ Astronomical Ephemeris * 

e. “ The Last of the English.’ 

f. “ Vittoria Corombona.” 

g. “ What You Will.” 


Identify the following philosophers: 
Stumpy. 

The Dog 

The Dark One. 

The Gadfly. 

The Master of Those Who Know. 
The Sage of KGnigsberg 

The Field Marshal 

The Lens Maker. . 

The Belted Earl. 

The Bishop. 


Tee Sse mean oe 


How: 
a. Many miles to Babylon ? 
b Did Polyctates the Theban leave no stone unturned ? 
c Many ears to a newspaper ? 
d Does claret differ from clairette and from clary wine ? 


For what articles of food are the following towns celebrated ? 
a. Melton Mowbray. 

. Dundee 

Bath 
Doncaster. 

Bakewell. 

Bradenham. 

Aylesbury. 

. Caerphilly. 
Carlsbad. 
Carlsberg 
Bury. 

Elvas. 


- 


STRreoanst 


= 


Who are the patron saints of: 
. Travellers. 

Children. 
. People who have lost things. 
. Those who have sore throats. 
Book binders. 

Printers 
. Sufferers from toothache. 


nreoanoop 


If you were offered the following wines at dinner of which 
would you be suspicious: 

a. Pouilly fuissé fumé. 

b. Domaine de Chevalier. 

c. Chateau Belgrave. 

d. Niersteiner Schimmlpiltz. 

e. Chateau d’agdte. 


What are the modern names for the following places or regions: 
a. Regio cinnamonifera. 
b. Wineland. 

. Uriconium. 
Taprobane 

. Kingai. 

Van Diemen’s Land 

Snowland. 

Cyrnus. 

Staten Land 

j. New Amsterdam 


mean 


i) 


—s mf 
_ - 


What British flowering plants are known as: 
a. Cock’s Head 

>» Ox Eye. 

Weaselsnout 

Hare’s Ear. 

Crab’s Claw 

Bear's Foot 

Dog's Toe 
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ho wrote 
a. Murder Must Advertise. 
b. The Murder of Roger Ackroyd. 


c. Murder Considered as One of the Fine Arts. 
d. The Simple Art of Murder. 

e. The Murderer's Bible 
f. The Murder of Marie 
2 Murder hy Burial 

h. A Slieht Case of Murder 


Roget. 


om whom are the following words derived: 
a. Boycott 

b. Bowdlerise 

¢. Gerrymander. 

d. Spoonerism 

e. Martinet 

f. Grog 

g. Sandwich 

h. Brougham 


Who were. or are, the husbands of: 


W 


c Also 


a. George Eliot 

b. Miss Jenny Lee, 
¢. Queen Anne 

d. Victoria Sackville-West. 
e. Xanthippe 

f. Daphne Du Maurier 


2g. Constance of Castille 


M.P 


ho collaborated with the following: 
a. John Fletcher 

b. Lorenzo da Ponte 

ce. Robert Scott 


d. lt. D. Sankey 

e. F. C. Burnand 

f. Basi! Radtord 

g. Hugo von Hoffmanstall 


ne the novels of which the following are the last lines 


So that I cannot leave her in such an interesting situation 


which | hope will produce something to crown my felicity 
b. “ Between whom and his master exists a steady and 
eciprocal attachment which nothing but death will 


terminate 

a pot of stout—but, mind, blow 
top. for its bad for the kidneys.” 

d This was a base libel on Badger who, though he cared 

| rather fond of children; but it 

ever failed to have its full effect.” 


the froth off the 


ttle about Society, 


was 


t have the following in common 

, bal —" 
Archdeacon ; bishop; cardinal; lawn sleeves; pope ; hot 
tige vermaid ? 
were the architects of the following buildings: 
The Queen's House, Greenwich 


Bie eim Palace 


swick House 


e Foreign Office 
| 


f. Liverpool! Cathedral 


be pub next week's Spectator. 


shed in 


It Doesn’t Do To Think About It 


Because... 


By 


MARGHANITA LASKI 


é ould GO anythi ix abs al it 
s if we know all the facts 
ve to those whose Pusiness it Is 
( el ir A im l T \ \ 
point in just making oneself depressed 
t or I think’s going to make any difference 
€ got nothing better to do than criticise i's best to keep 
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one can't go about putting the world to rights 

it's not as if we could do anything about it 

we've got our own lives to lead 

it’s best to look on the bright side as long as we can 

one just can’t take it in 

it may never come to anything 

we've all got our own troubles 

what can’t be cured must be endured 

if it’s going to come it will come and all the thinking in the world 
won't alter it 

it's not as if we could do anything about it 

after all it's none of our business 

there’s plenty of nice things in the world if you only look out for 
them 

if you once start there’s no stopping 

its no use meeting trouble halfway 

time enough to start thinking when it actually happens 

a little less thought and a lot more action would be a damned sight 
better 

nothing we think is going to make any difference to the Americans. 
the Russians, the Government, the Workers or Them 

and it's not as if we could do anythine about it 

after all it's not as if we know all the facts 


F for Festival 


(Fantasia for forty flutes, five fiddles, fifty fifes, four fov-horns 


fifteen flaveolets. ff.) 


FIASCO-FLAP, fault-finding, flop-funk—flee! 

Fervour flare forth, for frantic (free-vote) Fun, 

For Fame, for fashion-fabrics (f.0.b.)! 
Fanfare for Festival, for Fifty-one! 


From Finnish fell, from Fuegan fjord forlorn, 

Feudy Formosa, Finchley-road, Funchal 

Forgather fruitful friends, fair, fuscous, fawn 
(fanfare, featuring flags) For Festival! 


Fellow-folk, forward! —furbished foreigner-fit ; 
Fatstock folk-dancing, factories frightfully functional, 
Farm-hands festooned, feudalities flood-lit 

(fanfare, for fixing frills) For Festival! 


Fortuna —fictional fairy. factual foe, 

Fallible, fetish, futureless fesme fatale 

Funny-stufl, frowns, fifth-columnry forgo 
(fanfare, forewarning Fate) For Festival! 


Firstly, from frisks familiar forbear 
From fog, fluidity, from Fahrenheit-fall 
Freakishly fine, fortuitously fair 
(fanfare, feeble from flu) For Festival! 
Free fuller foodstuffs ; famishment forswear ; 
From fridgy fund—favour fantastical! 
Furnish (fains fish!) forgotten fleshy fare 
(fanfare, flourishing forks) For Festival! 


Forbear—for Fifty-one—from franchise-fray 

Further financial flatulence forestall. 

Forbid—Fortune forfend!—fresh fiscal-flay 
(fanfare, from fleeceless fiock) For Festival! 


Finally, Fate—foremost felicity, 

First fundamental—fervid faith fore-run, 

Fissionless fare, from foreign fireworks free! 
Fanfare for Festival, for Fifty-one! 


FINIS 


Footnote.—Festival fans! For fascinating full forty-four-page 
foolscap-folio Feuilleton, flashing forthcoming features, functions, 
festivities focusing festal fashions, frocks, frillies a 
formulating facts, figures, feeding-facilities, fares forward 
4d.. filling-in Form F. 

JUSTIN RICHARDSON 
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Drying a Tea-pot 
By DOUGLAS SPANKIE, (Corpus Christi College, Cambridge.) 


FE are the domesticated generation, and must take our 

pleasures where we can find them. As the wheels of 

social revolution turn, we turn with them, and if old 
enjoyments are destroyed, out of the new order we can create fresh 
Take a very simple example. As Christmas approaches visions 
of groaning boards, choice wines and multitudinous courses of rich 
food present themselves readily to the idle, college-fed imagination, 
and their anticipatory savour is sweet indeed. In the old, pre- 
revolutionary days this innocent form of mental gourmandise was 
a simple, unalloyed pleasure which had a place in everyone's 
Christmas preparations 

But today, alas, the sweetness is short-lived 
the dreamer in imagination emptied every plate and dish set before 
him. drained every glass and licked clean every spoon, than there 
comes to him with sickening foreboding the realisation that the 
washing-up still remains to be done. The meal was not more spoilt 
for Thyestes when he learnt that he had just devoured his own 
children. For what a washing-up it will be The mind’s eye sees 
draining-boards piled high with fragile glass, lofty towers of plates, 
battalions of knives and forks, everything on a Cecil B. de Mille scale 
Reason, dulled with overmuch South African Burgundy, falters at 
the sight of such heaped avalanches of china and glass, and the 
whole task takes on the aspect of a Thurber nightmare in which 
the victim, clad only in a dish-cloth worn about his loins, desperately 
tries to dry gigantic porridge-bowls with a small, damp rag, urged 
on the while by the lash of some vast and grisly personification 
of the Ideal Home. Too late now to pronounce a curse on hos- 
pitality, on relations who stay for Christmas, on the sybaritic habits 
of an age which demands that each course should be eaten off a 
separate plate with separate implenents. Suddenly a return to that 
simpler way of life that the poets sing seems morally imperative, 
and there creeps over one a wave of nostalgia for those good days 
when two mess-tins, three eating-irons and an over-all flavour of 
metal-polish furnished all we needed to ask. 

It is our tragedy, our own peculiar cross, that we can never look 
on a well-laid dinner-table without projecting our minds forward 
until it becomes a heap of dirty crockery, that we can never titillate 
our palates with the fairy lightness of a soufflé or an omelette with- 
out wondering how many saucepans were used in its preparation, 
and never accept an invitation to dine without immediately asking 
ourselves how we may without offence avoid washing-up. We are 
the children of an age which hard necessity aided by the Income Tax 
Collector has made self-sufficient. Domestic chores are our portion 
whether we like it or not, and we should be poor philosophers 
indeed if we could not discover in the daily routine of our domes- 
ticity some new truth and beauty, some fresh aspect of the eternal 
verities which hitherto was hidden from us. Perhaps we cannot 
with George Herbert make drudgery divine, but at least, expensively 
educated as we are, we can, like the Duke, find a sermon or two 
and some good in our adversity. 

For myself, | have found that the most aesthetically and emotion- 
ally satisfying experience that the scullery can provide is to dry 
up a china tea-pot. The pleasure to be derived from this simple 
action is at once sensual, intellectual and psychological. No other 
article of household crockery is so interesting or so rewarding 
To begin with, tea-pots are normally of a shape and size that fit 
comlortably into cupped hands. The spout and handle, balancing 
each other in subtle harmony, provide safe, substantial grips, so 
that it is practically impossible to drop a tea-pot, at least uninten- 
tionally. Then the smooth contours, so reminiscent of the pure 
abstraction of an Attic vase, and the bold, breath-taking parabola 
ot the flanks seem designed for easeful drying. The dish-cloth can 
find its way about a tea-pot without encountering any of the 
perverse awkwardness displayed by a cut-glass jug, for instance, or 
the sordid components of a mincing-machine 


For no sooner has 
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Again, the tea-pot has usually but recently been emptied of its 
pint or two of boiling tea. As a result the china still holds the 
water’s heat. A living, soothing warmth seems to emanate from 
deep beneath the potter's glaze, sensuous to the touch and in 
mocking contrast to the tepid, dish-water warmth of the other 
articles. To hold a newly-emptied tea-pot is to experience a 
physical pleasure well-known to our grandmothers but lost to us 
since hand-warmers went off the market. It is to feel between your 
palms the potential life-force that lurks in all inanimate objects ; 
it is a profound metaphysical revelation 

But the tea-pot possesses one cardinal virtue besides which, for 
the dryer-up at any rate, ali its others pale into nothing. It is the 
characteristic which endears it to scullions of long experience, 
amateur and professional, all over the country, and gives to their 
work that intellectual excitement which otherwise it would lack 
Trained men, graduates of England’s better sinks, will have guessed 
what I mean_ I refer, of course, to the traditional ban imposed 
on drying the interior of a tea-pot. Anyone who has given a 
moment's thought to the subject will agree that the psychological 
effect of this concession on the dryer is enormous. The reason 
for it is unimportant ; what matters is that it gives an opportunity 
for the exercise of expert knowledge, for only those who have a 
certain acquaintance with household duties know of it, and one 
suspects that the dryers-up of countries less civilised than our own, 
where the drinking of tea is indulged in light-heartedly, if at all, 
have yet to learn of it 

In addition, of course, it panders to that side of our nature which 
will jump at any excuse for leaving a job half-done ; and in some 
of us, alas, that particular side is singularly well developed. Head- 
masters recognise the same principle when they grant their pupils 
extra half-holidays. The pleasure gained from them is intensified, 
not so much because it is unexpected—tt is seldom that—but because 
it is undeserved. And there is no fillip to a man’s morale quite 
so efficacious as the enjoyment of a pleasure to which he has no 
specific right. 

There are other minor points. In the washing-up systems most 
usually to be encountered in this country the tea-pot is normally 
one of the last items to appear, and can therefore be interpreted 
aS a signal that the job is nearly finished and the less exacting i«sk 
of putting away can begin. Again to the symbolist the tea-pot, 
designed as it is for the brewing of our national drink, can hardly 
fail to take on the aura of something intensely nationalistic and 
patriotic. Perhaps it would not be too extravagant to suggest that 
the ethos surrounding tea-pots is as British as the ozone at Clacton, 
and that their tutelary deity is Britannia. But this is an aspect of 
the subject I have yet to study fully, and [I do not wish to labour 
it. It is enough if I have succeeded in indicating a line of approach 
to a subject which some may have hastily written off as entirely base 
and profitless. We may all be in the gutter, but let some of us join 
Oscar looking at the stars. 


Christmas 1950 


BELLS and children innocent as carols 
Formulate with ease an old enchantment 

And we remember, not events, but memories 
Of a white and beautiful festival 

Whose origin is buried deep beneath 
Innumerable Decembers and despairs ; 

Buried beneath the invoked snow on which 
The dark green trees with jewels in their hair 
Paint shadowy pagodas, and is hidden 

Behind the vivid facades of the stores, 
Disguised in woolly beards and bright red robes 
Neglected in the stockings’ network toes 

With the wooden whistles and the mute books 
Which are ignored because of splendid gifts 
But might give solace when the future proves 
The treachery beneath the paint and gloss 
Whose annual love dissembles leaving only 
The echoes of the crackers’ tiny angers. 


VERNON SCANNELL, 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N the occasion of his seventy-fifth birthday Dr. Thomas 

Mann delivered to the University of Chicago a lecture 

bearing the title “ Meine Zeit.” It has now been published 
in pamphlet form by the Fischer Verlag, and | have been reading 
it with the reverent curiosity invariably aroused in me by the 
writings of this great literary artist. The recurrent theme in most 
of Thomas Mann's writings is the conflict between the individual 
and his environment, or more specifically between the subjective 
and the objective elements in human character. The artist, with his 
intense sensibility, with his addiction to wide and rapid associations, 
is peculiarly exposed to this conflict. He is so receptive, so con- 
stantly aware of how indefinite is the relation between thought and 
action, that he finds it impossible to interpret contemporary events 
in terms of simple positives and negatives, of black and white ; for 
him everything merges into everything else in a succession of grey 
zones. Unlike the man of action, he is unable to adopt towards 
contemporary problems an attitude of immediate certainty ; always 
there arises an argument in his brain ; and he is thus forced, if he 
is to acquire any objective consistency, to adopt as his directives 
those interior instincts and impulses as are constants in his own 
temperament. These directives, for Thomas Mann, have been “ art ” 
and “humanity.” Yet these twin stars of guidance do not always 
permit the individual to navigate a direct course through the mists 
and reefs of a quickly changing and wholly uncharted world. As 
an artist he may be tempted to flinch from the crudity of mass 
emotions, to adopt towards contemporary politics an attitude of 
shocked repugnance, and in the end to retire from the turmoil in 
dignified disgust. As a humanitarian he may become so impatient 
with human stupidity, so distressed by the slow movement of pro- 
gress, creeping but a single inch year by year, that he will forget 
that politics are the art of the possible and rise in solitary impotence 
among the clouds of Utopia. It is unlikely that he will impress 
the men of action by the consistency of his ways. Since in modern 
politics the intellectual is always a lone, ineffectual and wandering 
fish. 


+ * . * 


If viewed externally, Thomas Mann's attitude towards con- 
temporary politics might, I suppose, be regarded as inconsistent. 
He started by being a nationalist, he then became a potent anti- 
nationalist, and he has ended by being an internationalist of a 
peculiar type. As an intellectual he has been contemptuous of the 
confused thinking of the average politician, striving always to dis- 
cover some logical pattern or system of order in the welter of 
human affairs. As a humanitarian and a humanist he has been 
horrified by the latent powers of self-destruction possessed by the 
human race and he has sought to find his directives in his own 
instinctive horror of cruelty and lies. These processes have not 
Jed him to any very logical conclusions, but as processes they are 
of great interest. In this lecture he does not seek to write any 
apology for his own fluctuations ; he merely tries to explain them. 
He describes how he was born and bred in the last decades of the 
bourgeois liberal world. He considers that it was a great privilege 
to have experienced the intellectual solidity of that now fading 
epoch, a privilege that provided him and his contemporaries with 
a “cultural advantage” over those who arrived only when those 
firm certainties had begun to disintegrate. He was unaware, he 
assures us, that in writing of the decay of the house of Buddenbrooks 
he was, in fact, describing the disintegration of the soul of Western 
civilisation : “ Die Seele des Abendlandes.” It is with his accustomed 
dignified melancholy that he bemoans the passing of the old 
bourgeois standards. 

* * . * 

The Liibeck of Thomas Mann's youth represented a sound middle- 
class community, not unaffected by the “brutal ingenuity” of 
Bismarck. His masters at school would dismiss the Social Democrats 
as hooligans ; on the rare occasions when he played games he was 


expected to do so in a stiff shirt with the cuffs turned down. }R 
gloried in the fact that he was a citizen of the great Hansa tradition 
and despised those who adopted the foppish formula of the fin ¢ 
siécle mode. His masters were the great nineteenth-century novelist 
of Russia and England ; he was not uninfluenced by Schopenhaue 
Nietzsche and Flaubert, but he reacted against the soft debilitating 
zephyrs of aestheticism and decadence and determined sturdily tg 
express the universally valid in good old German prose. It was 
this faith in the more solid German virtues, this hatred of the 
decadence that seemed to creep like some virus across the frontiers, 
that led him to publish at the end of the first war.“ Betrac htungen 
eines Unpolitischen,” a publication that has induced some of his 
critics to contend that he was a natural Junker at heart. Four year 
later he emerged as a supporter of the Weimar Republic and x 
a redoubtable opponent of German nationalism. He accomplished 
this transition, so he tells us, “ without being aware that I had com. 
mitted any breach of continuity, without the slightest feeling that | 
had anything to abjure.” He saw in German nationalism something 
anti-humanistic, something “chthonian™; he recognised that this 
wild intoxicatic:: was creating a young German generation devoid 
of civilised values, “ at one and the same time steeled and shattered,” 
He became the potent champion and the illustrious victim of the 
liberal idea. 
* * * . 

He contends in this Chicago lecture that his opposition to the 
Totalitarian dogma was not inspired solely by his love for the 
old liberal tradition, but by his conviction that totalitarianism and 
truth are incompatible. “A lie,” he writes, “ is insupportable, both 
morally and esthetically.”. How comes it, therefore, that Thomas 
Mann, in his last period, has displayed towards Russian Communism 
a degree of tolerance such as he never accorded to the Fascist 
or the Nazi system ? He admits that Communism, as a doctrine, 
is “alien” to him; he is aware that the Russians are capable of 
what he calls “ Sarmatian savagery “; he recognises that in Russia 
revolution and autocracy have been fused together and adopted 
“ byzantine clothes”. Yet he contends that he owes so great a 
debt to Russian literature that he cannot bring himself to feel aay 
animosity towards the Slav genius, and he evolves a most interesting 
theory to explain why his intellect and his humanity forbid him to 
regard with anything but disfavour the hysterical anti-Russian 
passions that have seized upon the American mind. He contends 
that, had more intelligence been manifest on both sides, something 
“great and good” might have emerged from the partnership in 
war between the Americans and the Russians. He advances the 
strange paradox that these two benevolent giants have much in 
common ; they share the same gay and primitive attitude towards 
life ; each of them is unencumbered by the sophistication of the 
European lands. Moreover, the whole theory of liberal democracy 
requires readjustment, since it contains a dichotomy between the 
two fundamental principles of “ freedom ” and “ equality.” Equality 
contains within itself the seed of tyranny and freedom the seed of 
dissolution. If only American democracy would become more 
socialistic and Russian socialism more democratic, then the conflict 
between them might lose its bitterness and time (that beneficent 
factor which is on the side of all of us) bring with it happiness 
and peace. 

- * . * 

I agree with Thomas Mann that if the two benevolent giants wert 
simulaneously to adopt an identical brand of social democracy, 
the danger of conflict would be lessened. But the fact remains thal 
the Americans are unlikely to abandon their faith in free enterprise 
and the Russian autocracy unlikely to risk the peril of setting their 
peoples free. I cannot but feel that, in this instance, Thomas Mann 
has allowed his intellect and his humanity to tempt him to believe 
that what he wants to happen is likely to occur. But I prefer his 
hopes to the drab pessimism of those who only stand and wait. 
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CONTEMPORARY 


CINEMA 


« Cinderella.” (Prince of Wales.) 


In these days, when the fears, woes and problems of human beings 
are reflected in all their despondency on the screen, it is difficult 
even for a film-critic to escape from reality. Mr. Disney's 
Cinderella, however, is as potent a purge for dark thoughts as 
could be imagined. It takes us with one sky-blue stroke right out 
of this world into a much nicer one, a world of talkative mice, 
of bluebirds wearing head-scarves, of dogs, cats, pumpkins and 
fairies. No one entering this wo:ld can wish to leave it, so 
ingenious are its absurdities, so bright its colours and so romantic 
its history ; and I can suggest no more perfect remedy for heart- 
ache—or even headache—than this delightful film. If I must be 
critical, which I am loath to be, Mr. Disney’s human beings are, 
as usual, strangely wooden for one who has so fluidly mastered 
the curve of a mouse’s tail ; but this !apse can easily be forgiven 
in the general enchantment. And, thank heavens, this time there 


is no mixture of cartoon and photography. 


* * * * 


Accompanying this picture is a documentary of Disney's called 
Seal Island, a Technicolored glimpse into the harsh realities of 
seal-life in a breeding-ground. 


* * * * 


Now I want to beg your indulgence. This is the one week in 
the year when I find it impossible to go to work with a clear and 
open mind; when, however wonderful and unique the offerings 
laid before me on the screen, I cannot give them my wholehearted 
attention ; when, in fact, brooding as I am about glass balls without 
any wire loops, cranberry- versus bread-sauce, cards which will not 
fit their envelopes and the improbability of remembering Colonel 
Stewart-Hay’s address, I cannot imagine what I am doing in a 
cinema. Frankly, my heart is not in my work. Please allow me, 
then, merely to inform you that Jofroi at the Curzon is a short 
and enchanting French comedy about a peasant who sells his land 
and then threatens to commit suicide if the new owner cuts down 
the trees—very well worth a visit—and that Harvey at the Odeon, 
with Mr. James Stewart as the charming dipsomaniac who takes 
an invisible six-foot rabbit about with him, is a disappointment. 
The Spectator goes to press early this week, so I cannot give you 
my views on the great Mr. de Mille’s Samson and Delilah until 
after Christmas. I could hardly be more pleased. I am filled 
with seasonable sentiment, and send you my warmest wishes for 
health, happiness and prosperity, but this week I would rather 
serve you with mince-pies than with film-reviews. 

VIRGINIA GRAMAM. 


MUSIC 


On December 15th the Workers’ Music Association gave a concert 
of the music of Alan Bush in honour of his fiftieth birthday. There 
were examples of much of his more recent music—political songs, 
miniature cantatas on Lidice and Toulon, passages from the 
children’s operetta The Press Gang and from the as yet unperformed 
War Tyler. Owing to the illness of Max Rostal it was impossible 
to perform the violin concerto, and a Lyrical Interlude for violin 
and piano was played in its place by John Glickman. In a speech 
of congratulation the political note, already in evidence in the text 
of the songs and cantatas, was emphasised, the speaker referring to 
Bush as a “ musician of the people.” The composer himself in 
his answering speech merely stated his belief that contemporary 
music should have a “ meaning” to its listeners as had music of 
the past. Only the profusion of red poppies on the platform and 
beards in the audience would have suggested to the casual visitor 
that a certain self-complacent unction in the speeches and a note 
of communal puritanism in the music and the performers’ tenue 
were those of a political, rather than a religious, nonconformist 
minority 

I could not help wondering what constitutes a “ musician of the 
people.” Is it predestination (social origin) or free-will (political 
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allegiance)? Is it retrospective ; was Haydn at Esterhaz a “ musician 
of the people” ? And Beethoven’s unpopular late quartets—are 
they forgiven him for his refusal to take off his hat to a Grand 
Duke ? Or does the phrase simply apply to contemporary com- 
posers who artificially keep their idiom within the range of appre- 
ciation of a working-class audience and, in vocal music, treat texts 
of a certain political complexion? If so, I could not feel that 
the Lyrical Interiude which I heard at this concert would have 
been appreciated in the Old Kent Road, and presumably Alan Bush's 
admirable Dialectic was written before conversion. It was difficult 
to judge of Wat Tyler by a few extracts, particularly as a delay in 
the arrival of Wat himself prevented me hearing more than two 
pieces. (I was particularly sorry to miss a chorus entitled “ Away 
with wantoning lords.”) The Queen Mother’s lament for feudalism, 
finely sung by Anna Pollak, had a broad dramatic sweep, but the 
appeal of two troubadour songs was scholarly and archaistic rather 
than immediate. 

There will always be musical cliques, and England has a long 
tradition of sectarianism; but it does not yet appear that Com- 
munism in this country is to prove the artistic seed-bed that 
Jansenism proved in seventeenth-century France. Both Communist 
and Jansenist would no doubt consider this a trivial consideration 
one way or the other; but it concerns the rest of us who are 
anxious to see musicians as gifted as Alan Bush rise to the height 
of their potentialities unhampered by creeds which diminish rather 
than enhance their artistic personalities. 


* * * * 


At Covent Garden, Erich Kleiber had already dealt drastically 
with the orchestra when he first appeared at a performance of 
Rosenkavalier. Those who think the réle of the conductor greatly 
exaggerated would be hard put to it to find an explanation of the 
vastly improved finish, resonance, balance and vitality ; and if they 
heard the same orchestra playing Manon and Lohengrin under their 
accustomed conductors, they could hardly doubt that Kleiber has 
already effected a regeneration. Victoria de los Angeles, who sang 
in both the latter operas, sang Manon’s and Elsa’s music with great 
charm and distinction, and in the second and third acts of Lohengrin 
she showed signs of developing into a fine Wagnerian singer. But 
she cannot be said to have interpreted either réles, for she did no 
more than go through the minimum of conventional gestures, and 
seemed to have her mind wholly on her singing. This is a very 
pleasant change after so many singers whose minds have been on 
anything save just that, but it can be carried to extremes. 

MARTIN Cooper. 


On a Statue of the Christ Child 


O UNPERTURBED and casual flowering face. 

O wild-rose tranquil hand outstretched to bless. 
Can that uncomprehending smile embrace 
All incomputable human wretchedness ? 


Or do our hopes yet hang on innocent things ? 
Not on the iron power of chainéd men, 
But on the strange new-born. Beyond our sky, 
Whose calculable and cold astronomy 
Will lead us back to moon-dead earth again, 
A child-god stretches His unmeasured wings. 
ISOBEL CUMMING. 
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A Good Start 
to 1951 


The offer of special gift subscriptions to the SPECTATOR remains open 
until the end of 1950. So if you would like to give any of your friends 
a present for the New Year you still have a few days in which to do it. 
You only have to write their names and addresses on the form at the 
foot of this column and your nominees will receive the SPECTATOR 
every week for the first six months of 1951. They will also get a 
greeting card telling them the SPECTATOR comes to them as a gift 
from you. 

You couldn’t give your friends a better start to a year which is going 
to be a critical one for all of us. You, as a reader of the SPECTATOR 
know how essential the paper is if you are to form a sound and 
considered opinion on world events. No doubt you feel, as we do, 
that the influence that the SPECTATOR can exert towards clear thinking 
and intelligent decision is more necessary now than ever before. 
Our first reason for making this special offer is that we shall be 
performing a useful service at a critical time. But there are plenty 
of other reasons why your friends will be grateful to you for giving 
them a chance to see the SPECTATOR regularly. They will get really 
informative book reviews; news of the theatre, cinema, music and 
ballet by the strongest team of critics of any paper; competitions, 
and all the other features that go to make the SPECTATOR the best of 
the weeklies. 


If you will give us the names and addresses of any of your 

friends in any part of the world, we will post the SPECTATOR 

to them at the following greatly reduced rates for six months. 

For ONE new reader 7s. 6d. for six months (normally 15s.) 

For TWO new readers 12s. 6d. for six months (normally 30s.) 

For THREE new readers 15s. 0d. for six months (normally 45s.) 
And an additional 5s. for any further nominees 


To the Publishers, THe Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 


J accept your Special Christmas Offer and enclose { $. i ciicnsitictcims 


six-monthly Gift Subscriptions; my name and address is — 


Will you please send the Spectator for six months to the following, none of 
whom, to my knowledge, purchases the Spectator regularly. 


(A letter, with full particulars, will suffice.) 





1950 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Mucu has been said and written in public lately about the felling of big 
trees in the English hedgerows. Such trees are usually elm and sak, for 
where roads are bordered by beech the floor is always a mossy bank with 
a wood beyond it. The elm, though not a native, is now a distinctive 
feature of our landscape, especially in dairy-farming districts. It punctuates 
the “ chequered acres,” billowing up, swell upon swell of foliage, like a 
wooden ship of the line under full sail. With its companions it stands jp 
the boundaries, an individual beauty in the green armada. 


In the autumn that armada blazes in a magnificent defeat, its sails 
going down in a golden fire before the October winds. How many of our 
English artists have tried, and failed, to capture that moment of splendour 
after a feverish autumn conflict, when sunlight breaks across the scene, 
and the day ends with this tableau of glory, all our English poetry 
shouting from the elm-tops! 


If the utilitarians have their way, we shall lose all this. Is it worth 
it?) The grim advocates remind us that the trees obstruct tractors, over- 
hang the head-land of the fields, draw up much corn to stalk, harbour 
furry and feathered vermin. They are irrefutable. But even so may 
heaven and our ancestors, backed by a tradition of several centuries of 
increasing beauty, forgive them. But this is the Cockney in the country 
speaking. 


An Act of Cruelty 


I feel particularly sore about this because of a perscnal bereavement, 
At the bottom of the hill below my house the lane curves round a dell 
where sand used to be excavated. The farm, which occupies the whole 
valley, deposits its hedge-cuttings here every year. and burns them. 
Through the potash, nature sends up again a wild garden of bramble, 
thistle, nettle, bracken. figwort, mullein and the rest of Titania’s rout. 
Presiding over this fairyland is an ancient willow, a giant with double 
trunk, whom I can see from my window. He has been a dominant 
feature of our countryside. 

Last year the two ex-service men employed solely in fruit-picking and 
hedge-hacking (practically no layering of hedges is done in Kent) piled 
cuttings round the bole of this tree and fired it, burning the bark. It put 
out a few catkins and leaves, but died during the summer, and now stands 
as a scarred corpse. Could I have prevented the brutal act, | wonder, 
by endowing my friendly willow (and many warblers and wagtails will 
share my mourning) with an annual income, following the example of the 
Danish doctor who thus protected a linden-tree in Copenhagen’ forty 
years ago? 


The Coming of the Snow 


Here, of course, the Cockney sentimentalist again emerges in this column, 
for what townsman, even though he may have been self-exiled in the 
country for over a quarter of a century, is not inclined to Christmas-card 
ecstasy when he sees virgin snow blanketing the countryside? The 
ecstasy soon sublimates, leaving him only too much an inhabitant of his 
tedious body, when he turns to a job of out-door work, or tries to back 
his car out of the garage. And there is also the matter of postal arrange- 
ments, with London, Paris and New York brought to a standstill by 
being cut off from his little hamlet. 


Meanwhile, I can enjoy the spectacle, with its deathly monotony 
gradually revealing subtleties of pastel shades, ranging through a ghostly 
spectrum in every boot-mark, and offering lace patterns made by the 
claws of birds and feline pads. The great holly-tree in my roadside hedge 
is sugared heavily, and now that a breeze is springing up little castings 
of snow-dust float out here and there from the slippery le xves and shudder 
down ia front of the trunk like a shiver running along one’s spine. “ That 
little hunchback in the snow,” as W. H. Davies called the robin, is to the 
fore, attending to some soaked dog-biscuits which the Corgi has scorned 
(I stare at all this from the window, and hesitate to go out.) 


Into the Garden 


Nor is there much virtue in doing so while the snow lies. All pruning 
is done, the lawns have been cut and edges trimmed, and most of the beds 
dug. What a joy it is to contemplate that tidied bareness, especially with 
its tippet of snow. There is a beauty about a garden at this moment which 
is enhanced by a sense of moral satisfaction. This austerity of line, with 
every twig etched hard against its bare background, evokes a sense of 
latency so rich that in comparison summer’s opulence is a tawdrh and 
over-indulged pleasure. RICHARD CHURCH. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 43 
Report by R. Kennard Davis 


By the year 3950 English has become a dead language and details 
of its pronunciation have been lost ; but the composition of rhymed 
English verse is practised in schools and colleges. A prize poem in 
English opens with the lines : 

The feast was spread with luscious fruits, 
With wines and cakes and sweet biscuits. 
A prize of £5 was offered for a continuation of this poem. 

[ must begin by apologising for an ambiguity in the wording of 
the instructions, which left several competitors in doubt whether 
the limit for their work was ten lines or twelve. I did not disqualify 
anyone who contributed twelve original lines, though, as will be 
seen, the prizes happen to go to competitors who confined them- 
selves to ten 

My main feeling, apart from amusement, as I read the gross or 
so of entries, was regret that so much wit and ingenuity must go 
unrewarded and even unrecorded. I hope that the authors enjoyed 
writing their verses as much as I enjoyed reading them! There 
were a great many brilliant false rhymes (sedately—philately; sabre— 
macabre : Porto Rico—Pimlico ; seas—Boreas). The “ feast” was 
variously identified as the banquet in Macbeth, the wedding feast 
disturbed by Young Lochinvar, Belshazzar’s feast, and (by one 
daring competitor) Christmas Day in the Workhouse. My chief 
problem was to decide how much credit to award for feats of 
rhyming, and how much for plausible narrative, metrical correctness 
and similar qualities. 

A considerable number of very promising sets of verse came 
from boys and girls of school age. Some of these stated their age ; 
in other cases I inferred it from the superior legibility of their 
writing! Perhaps the Editor raight consider setting aside a com- 
petition some day for the under eighteens. 

I recommend that two pounds each be awarded to Rhoda Tuck 
Pook and Mrs. Mary Garden, and one pound to Colonel J. S. Baines. 
Excellent entries came from Captain C. P. Goodden, Rev. H. M. 
Hyde-Lees, Nan Wishart, Guy Kendall (who, thought, rather over- 
stepped the limit in rhyming Bordeaux with dukes!) and Mrs. V. R. 
Ormerod 

Couplets that particularly pleased me:— 

Among the guests was Lady Agnes, 
Who much enjoyed the choice champagnes. 
Aunt Prue reposed upon a couch 
She brought from Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 
For vegetarians, spinach 
Was heralded by strains from Bach 
While others shared a dish of tripe 
Made from a famous chef's recipe. 

As up the stair so steep and spiral 
There climbs a general and admiral, 
And after them, in scarlet pants, 

Two handsome young li-eu-tenants. 
Such a feast had not been matched 
Since Cxsar dined on Pompey’s yacht 
By apricots in cream enisled 

Even a saint may thus be misled. 
“ Not bad, this show,” he mildly notes ; 
(He’s English, and he likes litotes) 
Though someone called them indiscreet, 
And others too, too decollete, 

It was a very lovely fete. 

And water, too, from wholesome spas, 
Combine to make a merry Xmas! 

FIRST PRIZES 
(Ruopa Tuck Pook) 

The feast was spread with luscious fruits, 
With wines and cakes and sweet biscuits, , 
Champagne, which those who drink but tea 
View with a passionate nausea 

As threatening more ghastly fates 

Than the fell hemlock of Socrates. 

The gleaming silver speaks to some 

Of luxury in epitome, 

While -bright as amethystine stones 


There shines a bowl of anemones, 
The banquet ends—the vision fades ; 
Return we to our rationed Hades. 


(Mary GARDEN) 


The feast was spread with luscious fruits, 
With wines and cakes and sweet biscuits, 
While here and there stood cups of mead 
Between the plates of oaten bread. 

The new-made Queen is seated’ now 
Amid her guests both high and low. 

But see—Macbeth in fearful mood! 
Now what doth freeze his royal blood ? 
Oh stricken conscience! Peace is lost! 
For there, enthroned, sits Banquo’s ghost. 
Cursed be the witches of the heath 
That prompted gentle Duncan's death! 


SECOND PRIZE 
(Cot. J. S. BAtNes) 
The feast was spread with luscious fruits, 
With wines and cakes and sweet biscuits, 
In vain. Ice froze in the conduits, 
Cold as a tomb. 
Oft here the Bad Laird of Ballater 
Had quaffed his brandy without water, 
The while his tender-weeping mater 
His hair would comb. 
Now, hated still for many a league, 
No more his daughters would he plague; 
He lay, with ne’er one quiver of ague, 
Dead by a bomb. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 45 
Set by D. R. Peddy 


Problems, whether impersonal, like the dollar-gap, or personal, 
like the servant preblem, eternally beset the human race. A prize 
of £5, which may be divided, is offered for an extract from a leading 
article, discussing a New Problem for the new half-century, and 
preferably offering a solution for it. Not more than 250 words. 


Entries must be addressed to_the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
W.C.1, in envelopes marked “Competition,” and must be received 
not later than January 4th. Results will be published in the 
Spectator of January 12th. 
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LETTERS TO 


The Mind of the Chinese 


Sirn,—It is related of Napoleon Bonaparte that, on an occasion, placing 
his hand upon the map of China, he said: “ There sleeps a giant ; when 
he awakes let the world beware.” From the Boxer Rising onwards 
China has been arousing herself, under whatever dynasty and stimulus ; 
and those who have been privileged to sojourn in China until recent 
months testify to changes through the whole country that would not 
have been dreamed of fifty and even twenty years ago. 

It is not the wishful-thinking of Mr. Attlee or Mr. Truman that affords 
the clue to the present-day military outlook in China. Admittedly Russia 
instigated China to invade Korea, and is conniving at her aggression, 
but it is the inscrutable mind of the ruling faction there today that needs 
to be fathomed. China demands someihing bigger than either Mr. Attlee 
or Mr. Truman visualises in their working policy, and is in no mood to 
be turned aside. The truculent tones of General Wu at Lake Success 
betray it. 

Formosa is merely a pawn upon the board. For many years China 
acquiesced in Japan’s occupation of the island, ard in her ridding the 
mountain areas of the “ head-hunters.” It will fall again in the course 
of greater operations. The Dragon Flag of China is not yet forgotten, 
designed as it was to commemorate in advance a naval and military 
attack upon Japan. The invasion failed, but the flag—China swallowing 
the “sun” of Japan—and the ambition have prevailed. If China 
occupies Korea she will remain as its “liberator,” and Japan will fall 
next. What better occasion than when Japan is in a demilitarised 
condition? “ The Japanese pushed the Americans out of the Philippines; 
we will push the Americans out of Japan.” Formosa will fall in 
sequence. During the eighteenth century, under the Manchu régime, 
the Emperor Chien Lung occupied Central Asia as far as the Caspian 
Sea. Tibet will be merely a marching-ground towards that objective 
egain. Is this the mind of China today, eastward and westward ? What 
then of northward ? 

Owing to female infanticide the male population of China largely 
exceeds the female Many Chinese are, on this account, unmarried and 
are a problem to their villages in respect of the food supply. The 
eource of recruitment, therefore, for an army in the field is practically 
unlimited, especially if the personnel lives off the land as it moves 
forward. A million men killed, or not returnable, would be a relief to 
their home areas. The limitations of such an army would only be that 
of ammunition. The horses now being brought from Mongolia as 
burden-beasts count as provision-supply. The baser Chinese on the 
emergency of starvation do not withhold from cannibalism. 

The whole Mongoloid race, including Eastern Siberia and Japan, not 
to mention Cochin China, is approximately seven hundred millions. 
Such a race upon the move would bea menace even to Russia. If a 
project of this sort is under serious consideration, the delay caused by 
wishful-thinking on the part of the West will but facilitate the Yellow 
Peril. Time is of no concern to the Oriental.—Yours faithfully, 

11 Riddlesdale Avenue, Tunbridge Wells. Epwarp THOMPSON. 
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THE EDITOR 


Franco’s Spain 


Sin,—It is strange that the Western Powers, who by their recent vote at 
Lake Success have now recognised the strategic importance of Spain, do 
not consider that, by allowing Russia always to appear as the international 
champion of the Spanish people against the oppressor Franco, they 
are in reality pushing Spain into Russia’s arms, by adding disillusion 
to the already existing misery and frustration in that unhappy country, 

This summer | was invited to visit friends in San Sebastian. Staying 
with a family and speaking the language we!l, I had a chance te see 
Spain from the inside, as lived in by the man in the street and, above 
all, by the woman in the market. Bread is still rationed, dark and 
unpalatable, and even the largest ration of 350 grammes a day for the 
poorest people is insufficient, because they are unable to afford any. 
thing else. But there is plenty of white bread on sale in baskets outside 
the market, for those who can afford it, at 12 pesetas a kilo. Even at 
the present rate of exchange, 2s. for about 2 lb. of bread seems exces- 
sive beside our Sid. But when the average working man’s wage of 
some 20 pesetas daily is compared with an estimated 15s. a day in 
this country, the proportion of 9s. for a loaf is inflation beyond the 
wildest nightmares of our economists. And the white-collar worker is 
not much better off. An office clerk is lucky if he earns 1,000 pesetas 
(£9) a month, of which about 25 per cent. goes to the Government in 
various deductions. Eggs are 30-35 pesetas a dozen—a day and a half’s 
wages. Butchers’ shops are open only two days a week, and in any 
case meat costs 40 pesetas a kilo—two days’ pay. Ham at £1 a kilo 
is beyond the means of an ordinary family. Alubias, the Spanish 
haricot and formerly the main dish of the poor, are now too expensive 
at 13 pesetas a kilo, more than half-a-day’s earnings. No wonder that 
as soon as you sit down outside a café, pitifully thin children creep up 
and wait patiently in the hope that you will give them some scraps, like 
sparrows in Hyde Park, except that they are not so well fed. And 
evidence ofsthe ravages of tuberculosis is so plain that it does not need 
the continuous official -collections, for funds to combat it, to draw 
attention to the gravity of the problem. 

Food and how to pay for it was the main topic of all the families 
I visited, mostly middle-class. I did not hear any of the much- 
publicised criticisms of British condemnations of Franco, which are 
supposed to arouse Spanish pride and indignation. On the contrary, I 
could not tell them enough about England, the far-off unattainable goal 
of so many Basques and Spaniards, who always try to hear the B.B.C. 
Spanish programme, even though reception is very poor and appears to 
be interfered with. 

Like so much in Spain, the bread question is just another racket 
Flour for the rationed bread is used instead to make white bread and 
fancy cakes, and the district officials collect a proportion of the bakers’ 
profits. Then there is the train racket; apart from the black market 
in long-distance train tickets, I experienced another version for local 
trains. The ticket office in Irun suddenly refuses to issue any tickets 
for the San Sebastian train, and since anyone travelling without a ticket 
must pay double fare, all the people waiting to go home from their 
work must either pay up or wait for a later train, with no guarantee 
that the same thing will not happen again. The proceeds are divided 
between the booking-office clerks and the ticket-collector. It is a well- 
known, everyday occurrence, but no one dares to make any official 
protest. 

For a Spaniard to travel outside Spain is a matter of the greatest 
difficulty. The door of the prison called Spain opens only reluctantly, 
after much greasing of palms, and is ever ready to close firmly again. 
A Basque doctor who for family reasons decided to return and risk 
the validity of Franco promises of leniency had his passport withdrawn 
when he applied for permission to come back to England to tend his 
dying brother, a British subject. Eleven years after the end of the 
civil war, long and tedious formalities and much bribing are still needed 
before the aged and inoffensive parents of exiles can obtain a permit 
allowing them to cross into France for no more than forty-eight hours 
to meet sons they have not seen since the evacuation of Bilbao in 1937. 
There is an Iron Curtain across the Pyrenees, too. 

Compared with the war in Korea, the troubles of Spain are perhaps 
not news. They are certainly not new; it is sometimes forgotten that 
the peoples of Spaim have teen forced to endure them for fourteen 
years. The miracle is that they are still so courteous and hospitable. 
Franco propaganda is trying to exploit the gravity of the world situation 
to gain support for his régime, by presenting it as the bulwark of the 
West against Communism, strategically vital in any conflict between 
East and West. The reality is that his corrupt, undemocratic régime 
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Achievements of 


an Industry 


Genius for invention is inherent in the 
British <people. In a previous series of 
announcements — “Ancestors of an In- 
dustry ’’ —I.C.l. told the story of Britain’s 
scientifie pioneers from A.D. 1144. The 
present series is designed to describe some 
recent British chemieal achievements, many 


of which have been the genesis of new 


products and processes which have 


given fresh vigour to the nation’s induztry. 
Such achievements have been sometimes 
the brilliant discoveries of inspired indi- 
viduals, but are more often the work of 
teams of research chemists co-operating on 
a given task and working to a set plan. The 
announcements in this series are proof — 
if proof were needed — that the British 


spirit of initiative and enterprise Is still alive. 
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constitutes the real danger of Communism, which only germinates and 
flourishes where there are hunger, want and injustice. That it has not 
taken hold already is due, not to Franco, but to the innate independence 
and faith of the people themselves. But the desperate welcome any 
liberator when the opportunity offers, without asking whence he comes 
or what is his aim, until perhaps too late, as other countries healthier 
than Spain have found out.—Yours faithfully, DororHy SHEPHERD. 


Sir,—It is some time now since I advocated in your columns the wisdom 
of establishing good relations with Spain by a frank recognition of Franco 
as the de facto ruler of that country. We did not do so and, therefore, 
it is only natural that he should now be taking advantage of our present 
embarrassments, just as the Egyptians are trying to do with regard to the 
Suez Canal. No more deadly blow could be delivered either to our 
prestige or to our commerce than for us to lose command of the 
Mediterranean Sea and, having served afloat there for three years in the 
Royal Navy, it is possible for me to say unhesitatingly that, if either of 
the two entrances to it should ever pass entirely out of our control, we 
must descend to the position of a second-rate Power in world affairs. 
Surely then it is not too late even now to establish friendly relations with 
a Power whose ruler has certainly come to stay, however doubtful this 
might have appeared some years ago.—Yours truly, 
J. H. SHACKLETON BalILey. 
The Vicarage, St. Michaels-on-Wyre, Preston. 


Travel to the Holy Land 


Sirn,—I have recently been revisiting London, and I was surprised to 
find how widespread is the misunderstanding of conditions in the country 
which used to be known as Palestine. There seemed to be a general 
impression that, since the country became divided between the States of 
Jordan and Israel, travel for tourists and pilgrims has become difficult, 
if not impossible. This, I am glad to say, is not the case.. For two years 
the borders between the two States have been quiet, and there is little 
likelihood of violence breaking out again in the foreseeable future. Many 
Holy Year pilgrims did, in fact, continue their journey this year from 
Rome to Jerusalem, which can now be reached rapidly and in comfort 
from Cairo and Beirut. Six months ago the airport at Kalandia, seven 
miles to the north of Jerusalem, was reopened, and it is now able to 
take four-engined aircraft such as Curtis Commandos. Daily services 
link Jerusalem by air with Cairo and Beirut, and road communications 
with such neighbouring places of interest as Petra, Jerash, Baalbec and 
Damascus are’ excellent 

It is now possible for tourists to overcome the hitherto formidable 
barriers separating the Arab from the Jewish parts of Palestine. The 
formalities to be observed before passing from one region to another may 
take 48 hours to complete, but there is now nothing to stop the traveller 
from visiting in the same journey the majority of the Holy Places which 
are in Jordan and the minority which are in Israel.—Yours faithfully, 

Jerusalem. Musa Husseint. 


No Appeasement 


Str,—The fiat has gone out: “ There must be no appeasement.” Surely 
this is a very dangerous generalisation. There are different kinds of 
appeasement. To buy off an enemy under the stress of fear is wrong 
and unlikely to succeed. But it is to be feared that the restriction will 
prevent any of those tentative friendly gestures without which quarrels 
cannot be made up, either in the family or between nations. 

It was evidently fear of being accused of appeasement that caused 
the Government to repudiate the remarks of a speaker who said he 
could understand the nervousness of the, Chinese on the approach of en 
army to their borders agd power-plants. But surely this is just the kind 
of reasonable approach that is most likely to lead to a settlement. 

There is a time for all things. Let us be prepared to appease when 
appeasement is sound diplomacy and Christian conduct. Let us refuse 
to appease when it involves compounding with wrong and when the 
impulse arises only from craven fear. Let us, in fact, be free to follow 
our conscience and deal with every situation on its merits.—Yours 
faithfully, J. H. MacDonatp STEVENSON. 

Gunn's, Liphook, Hants. 


Flying Saucers 
Sir.—Sir Harold Spender Jones’s review of our book The Riddle of the 
Flying Saucers by Gerald Heard may well satisfy your scientific readers, 
but those who have merely seen the objects which he denies may like 
to refer to Robert Waithman’s excellent article on the subject which 
appeared in your issue of April 14th, 1950. Mr. Waithman, it should 
be mentioned, reached conclusions exactly opposed to those of your 
present reviewer. If any of your readers would like their credulity stili 
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further stretched—on the most reliable of evidence—they are advised 
to read any of the books of that neglected genius, Charles Fort, Ap 
omnibus of his works was published in New York in 1941, and one of 
the constituent volumes, Lo!/, appeared in an English edition in 193 
published by Messrs. Victor Gollancz. Saucer sceptics and believer 
cannot claim to be informed on the subject until they have studied Fag 
and his remarkable collection of anomalia.—Yours, etc., 
WAVENEY GIRVAN, 

Carroll and Nicholson Ltd., Publishers, Tudor House, Princeton Street 

Bedford Row, W.C.1. 


Church Unity 


Sir,—I_ feel convinced that this correspondence is developing in 4 
dangerous and futile direction. Mr. Murray-Walton’s approach was 
disastrous: to use the words “ intransigent” and “calling their bluff” 
al the outset, about people with whom you disagree, and members of 
your own Church at that, who possess, as Dr. Inge once admitted, more 
than their fair share of the scholarship of the Church of England, seems 
an odd approach to a discussion on unity. The Archbishop's wise 
direction that Convocation should not discuss the report for at least a 
year might be taken to heart by these eager controversialists.—Y ours, ete, 
Beckington, Somerset. A. F. Jupp. 
Sirk,—In many districts, especially new areas where the Christian 
minority is drawn together and ancient squabbles seem less important 
than a united Christian witness, a great measure of unity is already 
achieved. Here we have inter-Communion services in ,each other's 
churches, we share each other's buildings, we plan visiting campaigns 
together, and Anglican and Free Church choirs go carol-singing together, 
We certainly have “the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” All 
we haven't got is uniformity, and that would be very dull.—Yours 
respectfully, N. S. Power. 
Immanuel Vicarage, 28 Maypole Lane, Birmingham, 14. 


The Christian View of Euthanasia 


Sir,—Being by nature a rather lazy individual I was disinclined to write 
to you on your euthanasia comment of December Ist, even though much 
disturbed by it. However, in view of the congratulations your views 
received from one of your more progressive readers, may I express my 
own deep disagreement with those views? 

To the atheist and the agnostic and the unthinking Christian euthanasia, 
in one form or another, has an obvious appeal. But the Church has 
always brought several arguments against it, and to the true Christian 
each one of them should appear utterly conclusive, leaving any further 
discussion a mere waste of time. The Christian believes he receives 
his life as a responsibility from God. He is only the -steward of his life. 
God gave the life and God alone, in the fullness of His divine plans, 
may take it away. It is this alone that makes human life sacred. For 
anyone to directly interfere with the divine plan is obviously gravely sin- 
ful. Who are we to set our petty wisdom against the divine omniscience? 
As in so many similar questions, such as divorce, a very good case can 
be made out here for relaxing of views “under special circumstances 
and under adequate safeguards.” But for the Christian there will always 
remain one invincible argument against so doing, the divine com- 
mandment, “Thou shalt not kill.” It seems a sad reversal of values 
to attach so much importance, in another paragraph, to the maintenance 
of the “ English Christian tradition” for keeping the Sabbath holy, and 
then to view sympathetically the legalising of murdér—Yours faith- 
fully. JoserpH M. MEeRRIMAN. 

313 Queens Drive, Liverpool, 4. 


Where the Taxes Go 


Sir,—In the Spectator of December 15th, I find a note condemning 
the number of tax-evasions, and later on I find a paragraph quoting 
Mr. Nigel Birch’s disclosure of some of the money wasted by the Govern- 
ment. Surely the latter answers the former. Few of us like to see a 
waste of money, and quite rightly there are some people who feel that 
their money would be better employed if kept in their own control. I 
entirely subscribe to this view, and I wish I was in a position in which I 
could follow their example. 

Your note puts forward an idea to prevent tax-evasion by employing 
more officials at still higher salaries. This of course aggravates the 
situation by spending still more money unproductively. The real solution 
is very simple. Cut down Government expenditure and reduce taxes. 

In case my local Inland Revenue Officer should read this without 
approval, may I sign myself with, Sir, all the best wishes, 

ANTI-SQUANDER 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


T was a sweet view—sweet to the eye and the mind. English 
verdure, English culture, English comfort seen under a sun 
bright, without being oppressive.” This is a scene in Emma. 

It is nearly the whole scene, the whole atmosphere, of all Jane 
Austen’s novels, culture, comfort And nearly the whole style, 
too. There is none to find fault today with that atmosphere and 
that style, their “ soft fall and swell.” For one thing, the modern 
army of “ Janeites,” which began to mobilise about thirty years 
agy, is now of intimidating number. Jane's ironical eyes would 
scrutinise the scene with profit Nor, it must be agreed, is it 
much easier to pick holes than to fix a pin in a billiard ball. 
But sometimes a Still small voice ventures to ask whether unques- 
tioning worship as of a deity is useful in criticism and biography. 
Whether it is helpful, not to Jane Austen, who does not care, but 
for Barbara, the bright young thing who wanted to know the 
secrets of the ritual and whom Miss Stern, abetted by Miss Sheila 
Kaye-Smith,* lures so cleverly into the cult. Barbara’s young lover 
was “bats on your Jane Austen,” and she thought she ought to 
go batty with him and all the saints. 

No need to go batty in order to find pleasure and release from 
our tormented world in a world that is gone. Nor does it matter, 
either, if that world never existed ; the play of Jane’s mind makes 
it real, but some doubts obtrude during after-thoughts when 
the suspension of disbelief is less willing. Miss Margaret Kennedy,f 
who has written an account of the life and writings that could not 
be bettered in a work so restricted in space, and the authors of 
More Talk, which is sure of the appreziation of those who welcomed 
their earlier book of talk, agree more or less in explaining Jane 
Austen’s aloofness—if that is the word—from the problems and 
storms of her time. The Napoleonic wars rolled past, civil war 
was threatened, but they left no mark on her books nor on her 
letiers. It is said that her work reflects the state of mind of country 
society at that time. Does it? Fiction writing, like historical 
writing, though based on realism, is embellished by imagination. 
Few characters in English fiction are better delineated than Jane's ; 
but the atmosphere in which they moved and taixed—of love 
affairs and little else—was Jane's, and was restricted to the small 
society she knew, who spent their lives in the parlour. Miss 
Kennedy agrees that Jane seems never to have felt that she was 
living through history. She explains: 

“The people with whom she mixed did not feel so; to 
them it was simply another war with the French, an accepted 
evil in the eighteenth century. It had very little effect upon 
the lives of most of the population ; the casualties were tiny 
when compared with those of modern warfare.” 

Did that society never hear of beacon fires ready to be lighted 
if Napoleon landed, of a whole continent in fear, of English 
families broken by the wars, of maimed men and press-gangs, of 
the clash of hope and terror roused in this country by the French 
revolution ? 
sitting in her parlour spinning her endearing stories of a land where 
ancient peace was broken only by little storms in little tea-cups. 
It may be psychological, in which case it were safer left alone, or 
spiritual. Her mind was at home in the earlier Augustan period 
of the eighteenth century, so it is possible that, like others, she 
regarded these large affairs as outside the business of the novel. 
We can only guess. The writings of Charles Lamb are, except for 
an occasional letter, as silent on the troubles of the time; but 
no one suggests he never heard of them or was undisturbed. It 
may be that the horrors of those years set inward, that Lamb’s 
essays and Jane Austen’s fictions were a kind of bravery. 

Charlotte Bronté, puzzled by her gifted antitype, could not under- 
stand how so much power could work with so little passion. The 
very rhythm of Jane Austen’s quiet flowing precisioned sentences 

* More Talk of Jane Austen. By Sheila Kaye-Smith and G. B. Stern. 
(Cassell. 12s. 6d.) 


tJane Austen. 
Series. 6s.) 


By Margaret Kennedy. (Barker. English Novelists 


Some other explanation is needed of Jane Austen - 


should have told her that Jane could not control a drama. Her 
talent was in a comic observance of character and manners in the 
only circle she knew Others could deal with conflict of hearts 
or of social clash beyond the parlour It is curious to note that 
the special quality of innocence in the stories of the Bronté sisters, 
with their complications of emotion and plot, is absent in the supple 
and subtle mind of Jane Austen. She knows more than she tells 
or thinks it her business to tell Different objects having been pro- 
posed, different methods were pursued. Whether comedy or tragedy 
be the object, all the elements of either must be consonant. We 
are left with the question: which is the higher form of art ? 
The question answers itself, and that is why Charlotte Bronté’s 
criticism of her fine opposite plays havoc to this day with attempts 
to deal with it. It noted the fidelity of Jane’s delineation of the 
surface of the lives of genteel English people: 

“ She ruffles her reader with nothing vehement, disturbs him 
with nothing profound. The passions are perfectly unknown 
to her; she rejects even a speaking acquaintance with that 
stormy sisterhood. Her business is not half so much 
with the human heart as with the human eyes, mouth, hands 
and feet. What throbs fast and full, though hidden, 
what the blood rushes through, what is the unseen seat of 
life and the sentient target of death—this Miss Austen ignores.” 

The inward eye and the outward eye—the difference can be 
disputed about endlessly. What would have been the effect of 
Jane Eyre on the author of Pride and Prejudice? It is a loss 
that we have not Jane Austen's analysis to balance the other's. 
Readers can take Charlotte’s terms and reverse the objections, and 
perhaps thereby arrive at Jane’s literary creed, to Charlotte’s dis- 
comfort. It is all a matter of personality and objective. It is the 
result that counts. Some are completely satisfied with the artistry 
which makes Jane’s small world a living thing. Others, sensitive 
to the burden of a larger world, who feel life as an incalculable 
experience, cannot be satisfied with less than the visions of the 
“ stormy sisterhood.” It is the vision of the great poets. Charlotte 
Bronté should have remembered the spirit that both impels and 
restricts the creator, as she did on another occasion. Then she 
noted that authors write best when “an influence seems to awaken 
in them which becomes their master—which will have its way— 
putting out of view all behests but its owg.” Charlotte and Jane 
had different masters. There are signs that as Jane progressed in 
authorship her master was leading her to deeper feelings. Yet 
her style, so properly admired, could never have expressed a sense 
of tragedy in life. She kept a check on emotions, and strain is 
betrayed in her few exalted passages. Charlotte Bronté’s probe 
penetrates, yet misses the distinction between tragedy and comedy. 
Scott understood: “ that young lady had a talent for describing the 
involvements and feelings and characters of ordinary life, which 
is to me the most wonderful I ever met with.” Once she was 
urged to write a court romance. She could no more do that than 
write an epic poem, she said. She was content to watch the country 
families she knew. 

More Talk is another series of fireside chats about Austenisms 
recollected in tranquillity. It is a work of love in spirit and execu- 
tion. The authors, with an identity of tastes, have drunk deep 
of the pure. waters. They say nothing a “ Janeite ” could quarrel 
with. But some outside the priesthood may risk a question here 
and there, or protest, ever so mildly, against the making of a cult. 
Miss Kaye-Smith even summons Jane from spirit-land for some 
confidences. We are told, too, of people “ whose coarse pleasure 
it is” to breathe on the glass of Jane’s perfection. This is an 
Aunt Sally. No one whose opinion counts finds pleasure in that. 
What does sometimes cause a yawn is the sophisticated worship 
of everything Jane did, the use of her as a battlefield. It seems not 
quite consonant with the spirit of Jane Austen, English verdure, 
English culture. The flicker of an astringent smile rebukes from the 
shades. PHILIP TOMLINSON. 
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Reviews of the Week 


“Enthusiasm”: A Phenomenon 


A Chapter in the History of Religion, with Special Refer- 
By R. A. 


Enthusiasm. 
ence to the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 
Knox. (Oxford University Press. 305.) 

“Ir is true—indeed it is largely the thesis of the present work—that 

the enthusiastic tendency is one which recurs, as it were by spon- 

taneous generation, throughout the history of the Church.” 

Accordingly the purpose of Mgr. Knox's massive study of nearly 

six hundred pages is to essay an interpretation of the ubiquitous 

yet elusive phenomenon of “enthusiasm ”’—by concentrating 
detailed attention on its particular manifestations in the epoch of 
its most remarkable vogue during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, and also by setting them against the wider background 
of Church history, beginning with St. Paul's First Epistle to the 
Corinthians and concluding with almost contemporary revivalism 
in the United States. The resulting book represents, as the author 
confesses, “ the whole of a man’s literary life, the unique child of 
his thought,” to the making of which thirty years of reading and 
reflection have gone ; and it may be said at once that patience has 
had its perfect work in the production of a volume which, alike 
for indefatigable industry, omnivorous reading and _ individual 

interpretation, will surely rank for at least a generation as a 

definitive study of its subject. 

But what is the phenomenon of “ enthusiasm ~ which compre- 
hends under one genus so many and varied species as Quakerism, 
Jansenism, Quietism, Moravianism and Methodism (to mention only 
the chief of Mgr. Knox's specimens)? Can any definition be 
constructed which will bring unity to this apparent chaos and yet 
allow for the individual vagaries which are of the essence of its 
history ? The author himself is acutely aware of the difficulty, and 
offers a sub-division of his subject into “two types of enthusiasm, 
which baffle us by occasional similarities, but are curiously 
different in their inspiration ‘mystical’ and ‘ evangelical ’ 
enthusiasm.” The former concentrates on the cultivation of an 
interior spiritual union with, and possession by, God, and is 
indifferent to the outward creeds and ordinances of the visible 
Church. The second represents the demand of the individual soul 
for sensible assurances of salvation, and tends to rest everything 
upon visible evidences of this experience. 

But it may be suggested that the fundamental line of demarcation 
lies in the recurrent claim of some of these movements to cut adrift 
altogether from historic Christianity by relaxing hold on the events 
of the life of its historical Founder. Mgr. Knox discovers in 
Montanists of the early centuries, in the followers of Joachim in 
the Middle Ages, and in Quakers and Quietists of later post- 
Reformation centuries 2 common belief in their inauguration of a 
new era or dispensation of the Holy Spirit. This conviction led to 
dangerous depreciation of the esse of Christianity, as a religion 
rooted and grounded in history, which was represented by such 
statements as that of James Nayler: “ He that expecteth to be saved 
by Jesus Christ that died at Jerusalem shall be deceived.” It was 
a distinguishing merit of Dr. G. F. Nuttall’s The Holy Spirit in 
Puritan Faith and Experience (the absence of which from Mer. 
Knox's bibliography may be noted) that he emphasised that the 
“sense of a Christian watershed in history was lacking in Quaker 
conviction "—and Mgr. Knox shows the same defect in others of 
his “ enthusiasts.” It is most probably at this point, therefore, that 
the Church must draw its ne plus ultra line of defence 

It is the particular virtue of this book that the author has cast 
his net so widely, and has laid so many movements and centuries 
under toll for the illustration of his major theme. Inevitably the 
reader is tempted to be drawn away into side-paths, as Mgr. Knox 
delineates with very considerable detail the personal fortunes and 
corporate histories of some of his varied examples. The temptation 
must be severely resisted by the reviewer. But some points of 
detail may be remarked. It is evident that Mgr. Knox has a deep 
admiration for George Fox and John Wesley ; that he has a pro- 
found knowledge of the several degrees and schools of mystical 
writings, as is abundantly clear in his dissection of the extreme 
positions of the Quietists ; and that he has a marked dislike for 
the Jansenists (and here again it may be observed in passing that 
his narrative and bibliography take no acccunt of Dr. Jean Orcibal’s 
biography of the Abbé de Saint-Cyran, though perhaps its publica- 


“ 


tion in 1947 came after the writing of his chapters on this subject), 

In the midst of so much detail it is surprising to find some Major 
gaps, such as the concentration of attention on Luther as “up. 
doubtedly author of the Reformation” to the virtual exclusion of 
John Calvin, his writings and work, or the passing over in silence 
of the fierce governmental persecution which lay behind the episode, 
mentioned in an aside, whereby Huguenots “ had been reconciled 
in great numbers to the Church.” Against this must be offset, 
however, the repudiation of the human agents employed by Bossuet 
for the downfall of Fénélon, singularly reminiscent of the cor. 
respondence between Manning and Mgr. Talbot in the last century ; 
and it may be that there is more than meets the eye in such 
observations concerning the seventeenth-century Jesuits as that they 
“ would approach, with all too open a mind, the ethics of assassina- 
tion, or the culpability of breaking God's law, when you do not 
believe in God"; or that “they do not always show up well; 
it takes all sorts to make a Society” 

But these, it must be iterated, are points of detail. Perhaps the 
most impressive single characteristic of Mgr. Knox’s book is its 
wealth of recondite illustration and of various investigation. Few 
readers could hope to equal his range of knowledge. But nowhere 
in nearly six hundred pages is he dull or uninteresting. Indeed, 
even in his maximum opus, he has not shed altogether that super- 
fluity of naughtiness which poked fund at his contemporaries in 
his earlier Essays in Satire. Thus a lambent anti-feminism peeps 
out in such obiter dicta as: “ From Montanism onwards, the history 
of enthusiasm is largely a history of female emancipation, and it 
is not a reassuring one”; or “If Maximilla was the Madame 
Guyon of Montanism, Lucilla no less surely played Countess of 
Huntingdon to the Donatists. ‘ Lucilla’s Connexion,’ so it must 
have seemed at first.” Nor is the volume lacking in a plentiful 
sprinkling of wise saws and modern instances, as when he observes 
of Tertullian’s conversion to Montanism, “It was as if Newman 
had joined the Salvation Army.” 

This book is ample assurance that its author’s genius for the 
bon mot has not been quenched by the spirit of “ enthusiasm.” The 
conclusion of the matter may be stated in his own words: “Ia 
itself enthusiasm is not a wrong tendency, but a false emphasis.” 
In any community which sets itself to realise Moses’ aspiration, 
“ Would that all the Lord’s people were prophets,” there must be 
tireless vigilance to fulfil the admonition of St. Paul, “ Let us 
prophesy according to the proportion of faith”; sive prophetiam, 
secundum rationem fidei. NORMAN SYKES 


American Politics 


The United States: The Presidents, the Parties and_ the 
Constitution, By Herbert Agar. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 25s.) 
IN a famous passage in The American Commonwealth Bryce 


voiced the perplexity of Europeans at the nature of American 
political parties. Seventy years later Europeans are still mostly 
perplexed or disapproving. For Democrats and Republicans still 
fight under banners of many devices and quarterings, and it remains 
impossible to discern any simple clash of principle in the formal 
biennial tournaments staged across that great continent. The 
realisation that American parties rally, not for principles, but for 
power based on compromise, comes with a shock. Most of us 
are not content, as are the Americans themselves, to let it go at 
that; but instead we assume with Bryce that American parties 
are in a State of decay or that they will grow out of their crudities 
when they achieve the maturity of European politics. And so 
we continue to make our false analogies between the Republican 
and the British Conservative Parties, to speculate about the rise 
of a truly American labour party and generally to indulge in vaia 
hopes and fears about American political health. 

Readers of Mr. Herbert Agar’s new book will have no excuse 
for harbouring any such provincially European misconceptions 
Writing as an old friend and now a resident of this country, he 
has succeeded in constructing exactly the book most likely to 
enlighten and, on the whole, to reassure us. In spite of its title 
this is not a treatise on political science, but a historical study 
It deals, not with theories, but with men and events. Conceived 
on the grand scale, it conveys with narrative and biographical 
artistry a true feeling for the rich epic of America’s past without 
ever losing the main thread of argument. Complex issues are 
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simply set down. The author's judgements are bold, mordant and 
witty. Long as it is, the book is eminently readable. 

Its theme is the nature of American politics ; its method,.a study 
of the changing relations between Presidents, Congress, Supreme 
Court and, above all, the national parties. The central problem 
of American politics has always been how to prevent a society, 
continental in scale, from breaking up along sectional lines. The 
pulls, on the one hand, of divergent regional interests sometimes 
thousands of miles apart and, on the other, of the centralising 
interests of “ bigness "—in national expansion and economics— 
have set up a field of force held in unstable equilibrium by the 
changing devices of politics. The Founding Fathers intended to 
secure local liberties against the “tyranny” of central authority 
by an elaboration of constitutional checks. One by one those 
checks proved ineffective even when re-interpreted politically in 
terms of “ states’ rights” and “ strict construction.” 

Calhoun’s logical but extreme doctrine of “the concurrent 
majority,” designed to ensure by constitutional amendment the 
protection of a minority interest against the overriding will of a 
numerical majority, broke before the sovereign necessity of pre- 
serving the Union. Since the Civil War the struggle has shifted 
to Washington in attempts to curb the ever-growing power of the 
President. One by one these attempts have failed—Congressional 
government, senatorial oligarchy, the dictatorship of the Speaker 
of the House, and finally, under Franklin Roosevelt, even the 
restraints of the Supreme Court itself. But where the formal 
Constitution failed to maintain that balanced: equilibrium, the 
informal device of the national party has succeeded. Since the 
days of Andrew Jackson the national parties, with their loose 
internal federal structure, have performed the essential function 
of building support for a national administration based upon mutual 
adjustment of sectional differences. It is here in this ancillary arm 
of the Constitution that the “ concurrent majority ” has been deter- 
mined—save once when the party-system broke and a bloody civil 
war ensued. And it is this arm which, in the last analysis, prevents 
the President from acting irresponsibly. 

Mr. Agar makes a convincing case in these terms for the 
character of the parties, even for such unpalatable features as the 
use of patronage. He does not, however, gloss over the short- 
comings of the system—the need for a strong President who is also 
a statesman and the absence of any guarantee that such a one will 
be elected, or the tragically slow reaction of party opinion to the 
demands of foreign policy There is only one weakness with 
which he does not adequately deal although it is one which to an 
Englishman seems especially urgent at the present time. The 
system which protects so effectively an organised minority group 
appears to ride roughshod over individual liberty when an ignorant 
but politically manipulated public opinion is allowed to blacken 
private character without any adequate protection from the courts. 

FRANK THISTLETHWAITE. 


Some French Novelists 
By Martin Turnell. 


“ Adolphe,” says Mr. Turnell, of one of the eight novels here sub- 
jected to the burning glass of his examination, “is a masterpiece, 
but it possesses in a pre-eminent degree that peculiar unpleasantness 
which is sometimes said to be characteristic of nearly all great 
art.” The sentence trails off beneath a drizzle of adverbial quali- 
fications to be almost withdrawn in the next line. But in that 
judgement, as elsewhere in this book, Mr. Turnell commits him- 
self immediately to a non-aesthetic standard of criticism. It is 
difficult for the critic concerned with purely artistic values to con- 
ceive of a work that is both great and nauseating—and nauseating 
is one of the adjectives he uses of Adolphe. But in Mr. Turnell’s 
view the sickening emotional monotony and perverse intensity of 
Constant’s novel are just those qualities which make it important. 
Constant’s significance for us, he says, lies in “ the clearsightedness 
and honesty that prevented him from harbouring any illusions about 
himself.” A novel, therefore, is successful to the extent that it 
candidly reveals the psychological plight of its author, and thereby 
the predicament of the age in which he lived 

By this criterion Laclos’ Liaisons Dangereuses, a treatise on the 
art of slow, subtle and utterly joyless seduction, is a work of far 
greater significance than Gil Blas; for in the eighteenth century 
the French aristocr cy was more deeply addicted to sexual intrigue 
than to the picaresque excitements of Spanish travel There 


is, in fact, not a single, even derogatory, reference to Lesage in the 


The Novel in France. (Hamish Hamilton. 18s.) 
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whole of this study of The Novel in France. Nor does Balzac get 
credit for creating a world a hundred times more various and more 
richly populated than the little-hell-for-two of Constant’s novel. “A 
certain measure of scepticism and a critical outlook in a novelist 
are salutary and necessary,” says Mr. Turnell. “ They give him 
poise and enable him to test his experience. They were singularly 
lacking in Balzac.” 

But did Dickens possess them? Or Dostoevsky ? For Mr, 
Turnell, Balzac is only successful on the small scale, in his shorter 
scenes from provincial life. Those who revel in the Cormédie 
humaine, he says, and lovers of Dickens as well, owe most of their 
pleasure to the illusion that they are enjoying “ literature” while, 
all the time, what they are reading is not more than a detective 
story “ raised to the level of a sort of art.” Yet Balzac faithfully 
mirrored just that corruption that Mr. Turnell sees in the society 
of his day. But “ behind all the excesses and exaggerations—intel- 
lectual and moral—of the Comédie humaine,” says Turnell accus- 
ingly, “is the Romantic pursuit of the experience which transcends 
all other experiences, the absolute of spiritual and material 
satisfaction.” And this, he insists, is a false, magical view 
of life. The novelist, like Stendhal or like Proust, must remain 
an-outsider, and must write of life from an outsider’s point of view. 

The nature of Mr. Turnell’s perversion of values is by no means 
so simple as that of a Marxist or Freudian critic. He is far more 
sensitive than they to style and individual quality in his author. 
But he writes on the assumption that in the three hundred years 
he is considering there has been a progressive decline in morality 
and a gradually deepening blindness to the idea of the “ good life.” 
He would seem to be looking back with patrician regret at what 
seems in retrospect to have been the better integrated society of the 
Middle Ages—when no novels were written. Only writers who are 
sensitive to their worsening spiritual plight, or who faithfully if 
unthinkingly reflect it, engage his serious attention. But even if one 
accepts this despairing premiss—and I do not dispute it—there are 
also writers with such creative strength as to be independent of 
the decay around them. Balzac, I hold, is one, but in defending 
him I have done less than justice to Mr. Turnell’s book, which is 
brilliant in its analyses, subtle in its manipulation of evidence and 
magnificentiy enlightening on the detail of the novels he considers. 
His ultimate valuations, however, are more than disputable. ‘ 

M. COHEN. 


Two Who Got Out 


Why I Escaped. By Peter Pirogov. (Harvill Press. 12s. 6d.) 
Leap to Freedom. By Oksana Kosenkina, (Hurst & Blackett, 


128s. 6d.) 


IN 1839 the Marquis de Custine published some observations on 
his travels through the Imperial Russia of Nicholas I, which touched 
the rulers of that police-ridden Empire in a sensitive spot and 
inspired counterblasts in French and English which would have 
done credit to the Soviet propaganda department of today. Since 
1917, however, the xenophobia of successive Russian administra- 
tions has made it next to impossible for any modern counterpart 
of the imperturbable Frenchman to make his appearance. It is 
so easy to refuse a visa. 

But all safety-valves lift occasionally, even when screwed down 
with Soviet ingenuity, and a modern type of Custine-literature has 
come into being whose more important examples date from the 
climax of the Soviet purges of 1937. An important recruit, Lieu- 
tenant Peter Pirogov, of the Soviet Air Force, has now arrived 
to lengthen the line of refugee Russian authors—Barmine, Krivitsky, 
Kravchenko and Gouzenko—who have each made important contri- 
butions to the sombre picture of life in Soviet Russia, the general 
truth of which must surely now be beyond dispute. A common 
feature of these men, hitherto, has been contact of some sort with 
foreigners outside the Soviet frontiers, which finally precipitated 
their flight to the West. Pirogov, however, is of a newer school 
which has implications of far-reaching importance. He is a young 
officer of the Soviet Air Force who saw virtually no fighting during 
the war. He never left the U.S.S.R. and he records no single 
instance of contact with a foreigner. And the life which he describes 
in his absorbingly interesting book is that of a privileged section 
of the Soviet Armed Forces, the “ Stalin Falcons,” whose figurehead 
is none other than the son of the “ beloved leader of the Soviet 
peoples,” Joseph Stalin. 

The chapters on Pirogov’s childhood and his memories of collecti- 
visation’are a routine feature of such books, but the descriptions of 
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life in Soviet Air Force barracks carry conviction. Apart from 
certain Slavonic refinements, the barrack-room life of a Soviet recruit 
is not so very different from that of his fellows the world over, 
but the reader’s interest quickens as Pirogov describes the operation 
of the “Smersh”™ organisation, the system of intimate personal 
surveillance within the armed forces, which has brought an ancient 
Russian institution to new heights of evil efficiency. A chapter 
headed “ Five Seconds over Red Square,” one of the best in the 
book, is a simple narrative of Pirogov’s experiences in preparing 
for a May Day Parade. The extraordinary security measures which 
he describes reflect the mistrust which obsesses -he minds of the 
Russian leaders, over whose heads the bombers must fly to display 
the might of Soviet air-power. Pirogov gives us a fascinating 
glimpse of Russian psychology, as we read of the mental conflict 
which ended in the voluntary return to Russia of Barsov, the pilot 
who flew him to the West. {t is clear that the reception of these 
deserters by the Americans had much to do with Barsov’s decision, 
by adding in some way to the terror of the unknown which eventu- 
ally triumphed over the fear of the all-too-well-known from which 
he had fled. 

By contrast, Leap to Freedom, by Oksana Kosenkina, is of 
lighter stuff, belonging to the earlier category of such books. The 
nostalgic childhood chapters are of conventional pattern, but there 
is an absorbing picture of personal relationships within the Soviet 
colony in New York which stimulates the imagination when we 
consider the atmosphere of deadly objectivity which broods over 
the environs of Kensington Palace Gardens. The author gives us 
a valuable impression of Alexandrov, whose fall from grace took 
place not long after her interview with him in the offices of the 
Central Committee in Moscow. As in the case of Barsov, a 
reaction of some violence impelled Kosenkina to give herself up 
to the Soviet authorities after her first rather casually-planned 
escape. An understandable reticence leaves us in ignorance of the 
precise circumstances which caused this reaction, but it is to be 
hoped that the underlying moral of both incidents will not be lost 
on the appropriate authorities. One question must remain 
unanswered. If Barsov had had his second chance, would he, too, 
have jumped from the Consulate window before the eyes of a 
waiting American crowd ? 

These two books, Pirogov’s in particular, will fill gaps of some 
importance in the mosaic of our knowledge of contemporary Russia. 
Pirogov’s special contribution is the clear and convincing exposition 
which he gives us of a fundamental malaise which is driving a 
trickle of courageous Russians to seek refuge outside from the 
hopelessness of their lives in the Soviet Union. If the full extent 
of this malaise were to be proved, and the resulting weakness of the 
Soviet war-machine authoritatively assessed, the vexed question of 
Western European rearmament would be vastly simplified 

It is to be feared that, in books of this kind, the transatlantic 
type of dialogue has come to stay, but in other respects Pirogov, 
like Kravchenko, ha’ been largely successful in resisting the per- 
vading influence of his shadowy American editors 

RICHARD CHANCELLOR 


The Holy City 


Rome, By Edward Hutton. (Hollis and Carter. 16s.) 
Rome. Fragments in the Sun By Laurence Scarfe. (Hutchinson. 
128. 6d.) 


As subject-matter Rome is inexhaustible. Historians and travel- 
agents, poets and professional guides have all tried their hands, and 
have fixed more or less of the city’s quality and detail on paper 
And yet the evocation is never complete, for this incredible amalgam 
of Imperial ruins, Baroque churches and human beings ts hardly 
susceptible of exhaustive analysis 

Of the two books at present under review, the first has for a 
lone time been a-standard work in its earlier editions ; it was first 
published in 1911, and now appears revised and enlarged. Mr. 
Hutton has skilfully held the balance between a guide and a history- 
book. He has devoted a chapter to each of the more important 
ruins, monuments, churches and museums, and, by arranging his 
chapters in chronological order, he has written what amounts to 
a sketch of Rome's history To read his book as a preliminary to 
4 Visit would equip one with a valuable key to a complicated 
experience 

Mr. Hutton’s knowledge and love of Rome_are incontestable, 
and his historical digressions are admirably full Unfortunately, his 
book is not to read. In the midst of occasional lurid, 
ninetyish example, Messalina ts " 


always easy 


sentences (for described as “a 
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scarlet shadow a pallid tongue of flame trembling with her 
inscrutable desires") one sometimes feels a nostalgia for the less 
highly charged tones of a Baedeker Nevertheless, one’s admiratigg 
for the scope and spaciousness of this book far outweighs any 
criticisms on points of style. It contains thirty-two illustrations, 
and its three appendices consist of very useful lists of Christiag 
mosaics, important Baroque architectural works and seventeenth. 
century paintings ine Rome 

Mr. Scarfe’s book makes fewer pretensions than Mr. Hutton’s; 
in fact, it is almost embarrassingly unpretentious Written in a 
dégagé, conversational style, it takes the form of a series of jottings, 
some the length of a paragraph, others that qualify as short 
chapters. Mr. Scarfe’s observations—those of a young painter 
of some distinction—are often amusing, sometimes penetrating and 
only occasionally silly. His book is enlivened by ten of his own 
drawings, which, like his writing, have gaiety and poise. There jg 
an attractive selection of photographs, the majority of which are 
also the work of the author. Taken as it is intended, as “an easy, 
old-fashioned book of fragments written by a traveller at leisure,” 
Mr. Scarfe’s sketch-book is an engaging piece of work. It isa 
pity that one or two minor inaccuracies in the spelling of names— 
or “are they misprints 7?—should play into the hands of those very 
art-historians whom at one point the author mildly trounces 
JONATHAN Mayne. 


Cluny and the Twelfth Century 


Cluniac Art of the Romanesque Period. By Joan Evans. (Cam- 


bridge University Press. £3 tos.) 


Miss Joan Evans’s book on Cluniac art is yet another panoply 
added to the trophy which she has been building since the war. 
Each new work has had in itself the quality of a magnum opus. 
None of them is easily read, and the latest is no exception. But 
all are illustrated in a way which in itself would make them indis- 
pensable, and the text always has a mass of important detail as 
well as a notable central theme. The theme here is the contribution 
which the monastery of Cluny made to the iconography of French 
mediaeval art, and the sources from which that contribution was 
drawn. ; 

To piece together the details is not easy, owing to the destruction 
of the church at the time of the revolution, a disaster which 
obliterated much of the evidence for the artistic importance of 
Cluny. But American excavations have to some extent recovered 
what was necessary—enough at least for the various architectural 
phases through which the church passed in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries to be now clear; and there is enough early 
twelfth-century sculpture from Cluny itself to judge the superb 
quality which was achieved there. Apart from that Miss Evans 
uses evidence from other houses which were dependent on Cluny. 
She makes out the case for the thesis originally advanced by 
M. Emile Male (in one of the most brilliant and profound, as also 
occasionally one of the most perverse, books ever written on the 
art of the twelfth century) that the inspiration of the great revival 
came largely from illustrated copies, from Spain, of Beatus’ Com- 
mentary on the Apocalypse. The interest of her interpretation is 
not only in connecting the revival with Cluny, but in showing its 
beginnings to be considerably earlier than M. Male suggested. It 
seems certain that schemes which were derived from the Beatus 
manuscripts were already being sculptured in Cluniac churches 
before the end of the eleventh century, perhaps some time before; 
and if no predecessors of the Moissac tympanum are: known, we 
are here shown a series of Corinthian capitals earlier than that of 
the Moissac cloister. The revival, in fact, begins right back before 
1050, in the long abbacy of Odilo (994-1049). 

A series of illustrations like these poses a whole array of questions 
The subjects represented by the sculptors are mainly from manu- 
scripts. Whence do the new techniques come? What were the 
tools used for that deep undercutting which is such a feature of 
fine twelfth-century sculpture, and if familiarity with these tools 
came from Byzantine workshops, by what route did it reach 
France ? Some of the models of the magnificent classical patterns, 
like those of the Saint Gilles Gard facade, might have been books of 
the ninth-century revival. But the models for the classical draperies 
in the Saint Gilles Passion series must go back to Roman imperial 
times, not simply to Carolingian work. Again and again Miss 
Evans is moved to use (and how rightly) the adjcctive “ Roman” 
of the Saint Gilles facade. It is significant that this is a church of 
Provence, and though she doubts whether classical reliefs with 
suitable subjects were even here widely available, yet much of the 
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work here seems to proclaim that_it is a direct copy of Roman 
models. 

The study of the transition from Romanesque draperies like 
those of the Moissac tympanum or Cluny capitals to forms which 
are classical in inspiration is one of the clues to the history of the 
* renaissance of the twelfth century.” The illustrations of this book 
offer important material for it, as they do for that fascinating 
problem of the relation between English and French art at this 
time. The Shaftesbury Psalter shares its drapery forms with the 
Moissac and Cluny sculpture. No one would claim—in spite of that 
masterpiece, the Raising of Lazarus, at Chichester—that English 
sculpture, so far as it can be judged from its remains, is likely in 
the twelfth century to have rivalled that of Cluny or Chartres. But 
for English books of the tenth, eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
though not beyond, the claim can seriously be made that at their 
finest- they outrivalled anything produced in France. Why should 
that be so? To such a problem M. Male, who for all his greatness 
dismissed English work of the twelfth century as simply provincial, 
was blind. Material is now accumulating that may eventually 
make it possible to correct him. One link in the chain connecting 
French and English illumination in the late eleventh century has 
been forged by Dr. Pacht, who has just succeeded in proving that 
the artists of an Exeter and of a Durham book of this period were 
both trained on the Norman side of the Channel. 

WALTER OAKESHOTT. 


Two Views of Stevenson 


The Strange Case of Robert Louis Stevenson, By Malcolm Elwin. 
(Macdonald. 12s. 6d.) 
R.L.S.: An Omnibus. Selected and edited by G. B. Stern. 


1 §8.) 


(Cassell, 


‘Ir Stevenson could have lived his life over again,” writes Mr. 
Elwin in his preface, “and could have returned once more from 
that inland voyage for that first glimpse of Fanny Osbourne in 
the lamplight through the open window at Grez, surely, instead 
of entering by the window, he would have slipped away, silently 
and unseen, under cover of the night.” This rash speculation is 
the real theme of The Strange Case of Robert Louis Stevenson, for 
Mr. Elwin’s purpose is to belabour Fanny Stevenson, against whom 
he feels a fanatical hatred even stronger than the emotion which 
another Fanny has sometimes aroused in lovers of Keats. Accord- 
ing to him, Fanny was the cause of her husband's continued ill- 
health and the reason why he did not write better than he did. 
When she won the affection of Colvin and of his parents, it was by 
flattery. When she enjoyed the society of his friends, it was social 
climbing. When she was unwell, it was hypochondria. She had, 
in fact, no charm and no merit, and Stevenson, falling in love with 
her at first sight, crossing a continent to marry her, and living with 
her in apparent harmony to the end of his life, was simply showing 
a perversity of which Mr. Elwin would like to cure him by 
reincarnation . 

What was the truth? It was a strange marriage between the 
man of twenty-nine and the woman of forty, but Stevenson had 
been a particularly isolated only child whose early love had all 
gone to people older than himself. Marriage with Fanny, and 
perhaps still more than that, tuberculosis, put an end to the old 
foot-loose bacheior life—a desertion which Henley in particular 
never forgave. He was jealous of Fanny, and she, not unnaturally, 
requited his jealousy with dislike. She dominated her husband ? 
Yes, in some ways; in others he dominated her. It’ was he who 
usually decided where they should live. It was not to please herself 
that Fanny, who hated the sea, chartered a yacht and made it their 
home for eighteen months while they cruised among the South Sea 
Islands. Of course, as in all close relationships, there was double 
feeling. The unpublished letters to Henley in the National Library 
of Scotland, some of which are here quoted for the first time, show 
that Stevenson sometimes iebelled, not only against the “life of a 
weevil in a biscuit ” which he led at Bournemouth, but against the 
wife and nurse who regulated it. 

Most important of all, did Fanny damage his work ? She was 
against his writing The Black Arrow—perhaps his worst book— 
to make money. We cannot know whether she was right in object- 
ing to the first version of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. But she 
was certainly right in her comments on his book on the South Sea 
Islands. It seems probable that the real mentor in Stevenson's 
mind was always his father. How far Fanny represented or 
strengthened that mentor we can only conjecture, but Mr. Elwin 
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weakens his case by presenting it with so much bias and by basing 
it often on assumptions that he cannot prove. 

The purpose of Miss G. B. Stern’s omnibus is to introduce the 
reader to the less popular works of Stevenson. 
whether those who buy omnibuses want to read the less populy 
works of anybody, but a volume which includes Prince Ot 











It is doubtfy | 


The Wrong Box, The Ebb Tide, Weir of Hermiston, x! 
well as several of the best short stories, essays and selections 
from the letters, certainly gives good value for the money 


Miss Stern contributes a biographical note and an affectionate 
rambling introduction. Stevenson, she claims, “held the 
fort for sanity” against “the neurotic postures of the 
advancing enemy.” But those “neurotic postures” were in him. 
self, and the man who builds a fort shuts himself into a confined 
space, excluding a good deal of life Should we, with Mr. Elwin, 
blame Fanny for the exclusion? Should we not rather recognise 
her as one of the factors, both good and bad, in the complicated 
pattern of a human life, and admire the writer who, in spite oj 
so many limitations, internal and external, achieved, after all, s0 
much ? Letrice Cooper. 


. 7° 
Fiction 
The Thin Seam. By Sid Chaplin. 
The Pen Friend. By Alan Wykes. (Duckworth. 
Pennygreen Street. By Arthur La Bern. (Jarrolds. 
An Inch of Taper. By Hugh Talbot. (Wingate. 


Mr. Sip CHAPLIN’s short novel succeeds almost entirely in its aim 
It takes us down a coalmine and keeps us there for one shift only, 
making us share not only the physical sensations but the feelings 
of a man sensitive enough to suffer and record them, and tough 
enough to have gone back to the pit in spite of an opportunity to 
escape. He will not stay there—small wonder—but he has gone 
back from a wider, easier life, and brought to the experience 
perceptions made sharper and more delicate elsewhere. 
He goes down reluctantly on a summer's day. 

“Look back to the fields. How precious the things soon 
to be lost. Rows of haycocks and the smell of hay, the heavy 
fragrance of hay, the sweet almost intangible smother. A tree 
on the sky-line and a farm-house cuddling into the hillside for 
sleep. The soft outlines. The lost.” 


Once down, Chris and his mate make their laborious and hazardous 
way to the thin seam. There follows a claustrophobic nightmare 
with few alleviations, in which the characters of a handful of men 
stand out naked ; where Chris’s drink from another man’s water- 
bottle becomes the act of a Judas, leading up to the final accident 
and its indictment of the whole system. We share all Chris's feel- 
ings, including his dread of what he will find when he goes to the 
rescue, and his half-hysterical horror at the proximity of the 
mutilated man, the kind of panic that makes dogs attack an injured 
dog in the street. 

Ihe story is splendidly told, in sentences that gradually relax 
from staccato sharpness to real eloquence. If there are weaknesses, 
they lie perhaps in the leading up to the accident, which is obvious 
from the start, and in the unexplained use of technical terms. I 
doubt if most laymen will make more than I can of this sort 
of thing: — 


8s. 6d.) 
6d.) 

6d.) 

6d.) 


(Phoenix House. 

9s. 
9S. 

8s, 


“The chains and sylvesters were not where they ought to 
have been. I looked to the sprocket. Stayed. The sylvesters 
were off. There was a suspicious pile in the goaf. It didn't 
take him long to uncover the combs.” 

These are small matters; but where the reader is encouraged to 
share so much, he is disconcerted not to be able to share everything. 

Mr. Alan Wykes improves rapidly. His new novel has the 
suspense and narrative skill of his earlier work, and he has shed 
certain mannerisms of style that came between reader and story 
I do not want to give away the plot, but the pen-friend in question 
is an unpleasing person who writes to lonely and dissatisfied women 
in terms of increasing intimacy, encouraging them to pour out on 
paper the desires they are unable or afraid to gratify in fact. One 
of his correspondents is the wife of an important character in the 
story, who sets out with his colleagues to sell stockings from door 
to door In course of time, this young man becomes aware of the 
pen-friend. 

Mr. Wykes’s story is vivid and exciting, and, like Mr. Chaplin's, 
it shows one how some people are obliged to live. There are weak- 
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eS By foreigners we refer to all the live and 
likeable people with whom we do business for Britain abroad . . . and, in 
explaining that, we seem to have answered the question. For TI reached 
a record total last year of £12,750,000 in direct exports alone... and 
that in spite of difficulties which did not exist the year before. 
When foreigners think of TI, it may mean anything to them, from a 
microscopic coil of steel tubing for a highly technical purpose to a 
consignment of bus body components ready packed for quick assembly. 
When foreigners talk TI they are using what has become almost a 


The letters TI stand for Tube Investments 
Lid., of the Adelphi, London, W.C.2 
(Trafalgar 5633). They also stand for 
the thirty producing companies of the TI 
Group, whose specialist skills are co- 
ordinated in the general field of light 


engineering to produce essential mechani- 


universal language. 








@ THE SURNAME OF A THOUSAND THINGS 


cal parts for a thousand and one things 
which everbody uses. 4 




















HOW TO MAKE 
POUND NOTES 


It is interesting to walk through those ubiquitous stores where the 
counters form innumerable little islands of inexpensive merchandise in 
an archipelago teeming with shoppers. You can often tell the nature 
of the wares vended at a particular counter merely by the appearance 
of the circumambient customers. Thus a bevy of sprightly young 
women denotes a trade in skin-foods and lipsticks. On the other 
hand, a gathering of staid, domesticated-looking men is an infallible 
indication of ironmongery and tools. 


On a recent visit to such a store we found a number of small boys 
assembled round a counter devoted to Tricks and Jokes. Here the 
most popular exhibit was a small machine which by a simple process 
of rotation turned a blank sheet of paper into a pound note. The 
price of the machine was sixpence, and, in view of the promised 
accomp!‘*iiument, we could not call it dear. But we did not make an 
investment. We had an uneasy idea that before the pound note 
would come out of the little rollers it had first to be put in. 

There are better, if Jess spectacular, ways of making a pound note. 
Thus forty pounds invested in St. Pancras Building Society will make 
for you a new pound note with no tax liability attached every year. 
Your forty pounds will remain intact and accessible all the time. And 
the cost of making the investment is nothing—not even sixpence. 

We shall be very glad to send any reader a copy of 
our “Guide for Investors”. 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 


For Social Saving 
(Managing Director: E. W. Bates) 


105, Parkway, London, N.W.1. 






































The G.B.I. is very grateful to those Readers of the 
Spectator who have responded to its appeals in 1950, 
and to the many who have contributed regularly since 
1935 when the first appeals appeared. 


The G.B.I. is one of the few Charities 
which helps British women abroad, and 
its Beneficiaries are to be found not only 
in every part of the United Kingdom, 
N. Ireland and Eire, but also in Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, S. Africa, 
E. Africa, India, France, Belgium, 
Austria, Argentine and Greece. 


Thank you for your help, and please continue to give 
as there is no decrease in the number of applications 
which we receive. 


GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 





INSTITUTION 








}58, VicTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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744 THE 
nesses in the story, one of them being that Mr. Wykes cannot always 
trust us to form our own judgement of his characters, and anxiously 
adds his own comment in case we do not see the point. Another, 
more serious, is that, in his anxiety to make a point, he will some- 
times make characters speak out of their turn. Whether or not the 
young wife in the story was a slut, she could never by any con- 
ceivable stretch of thought apply the word to herself. Mr. Wykes 
is a novelist to watch, and I shall not willingly miss anything he 
writes. 

The blurb on the jacket of Pennygreen Street makes most of the 
mistakes open to such documents, including an unwise prophecy. 

There will be nothing but admiration for the literary craftsman- 
ship with which Arthur La Bern adorns his wide true-to-life canvas.” 
Still, fatuous as it is, it puts its finger on the book’s chief quality 
Pennyereen Street reveals craftsmanship, and nothing else. From 
a really excellent start it dwindles, or rather bloats, into a rambling 
chronicle of an extraordinarily stupid young man who slithers into 
crime and the people round about him. Things keep on happening 
to the Binneys and the Flints and Oyster Harry and Bandy Logan 
and Co., but any interest that Mr. La Bern has aroused at the start is 
dissolved when we realise that, apart maybe from Laura and Tom 
Jellybrand, the characters are either surface sketches or vivid 
automata. The end is perfunctory and unconvincing, as if the 
author had lost interest, too. Readable, sometimes exciting, its pace 
cunningly maintained by apt devices, the story adds nothing to our 
experience 

It is a long time—too long—since we have had a book from 
Mr. Hugh Talbot. His powers have not deteriorated in the long 
lay-off. The same warmth is there, the same tolerant insight into 
simple characters, plus a new depth of compassion. I do not think 
he will ever be & subtle writer or that he will ever grow out of 
his trick of over-simplifying certain human problems; but he 
approaches human beings with good-will and humility, and 1 can 
think of few writers in our time who with less fuss and ostentation 
record the feelings of the ordinary man. The old clergyman whose 
life-story is remembered here has nothing remarkable about him, 
but at the end of the book we know and like him, and will meet 
his counterpart in real life with greater sympathy and under- 
standing A. G. STRONG 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Third Editio 
(Dent. 12s 


Everyman’s Encyclopaedia. edited by Athelstan 


Ridgway. 


With the appearance of the two final volumes of Everyman's 
Encyclopaedia, Messrs. Dent have completed a thorough revision 
of this excellent work of reference which was first published in 
1913-14 and went through its second edition in 1931-33. For any- 
one to whom the larger encyclopaedias are not always readily 
accessible, these twelve small volumes, containing nine million words 
and 2,500 illustrations, will be a more than adequate substitute 
There is a very wide range of information. The political history, 
tested under such entries as “ Churchill” and “ Hitler,” has been 
well brought up to date ; and it is satisfactory (for example) to find 
adequate biographies of two such contrasting and comparatively 
little-known personalities as Harold Child of The Times and the 
Scottish artist James Pryde (treatment of this kind suggesting dis- 
cernment as well as omniscience). Some misprints in the previous 
edition have been corrected, including one which deserves a vale- 
dictory tear-—the statement that the species of Dinosaurs known as 
Sauropoda “ include some of the largest animals that have never 
existed.” 


Twelve Volumes. each volume.) 


The Unreturning Spring. By James Farrar. 
Williamson, (Williams and Norgate. 13.) 


THE word “ genius ” is so provocative and impreci$e—the claim is 
so large and in its application so susceptible to the vagaries of a 
personal opinion—that it seems rather a pity that the term has been 
used as a recommendation on the dust-cover of this posthumous 
collection of James Farrar’s writings. This is not to deny that 
the letters, stories and poems of the gallant and charming young 
airman, who was killed in action in 1944 at the age of twenty, show 
4 most talent. They were well worth bringing together ; 
ind Mr. Henry Williamson deserves the thanks of anyone interested 
in good writing for the sympathetic understanding with which he 
has handled them. But much would have depended on Farrar's 
evelopment during the next ten years of his life. As it is, there 


Edited by Henry 
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is little among these fragments—necessarily tentative and immature 

that posterity is likely to remember, though it is to be hoped 
that those who compile verse anthologies will not forget Jame; 
Farrar. Neither should they forget James Blyth, who died in an 
accident in 1942, aged seventeen, and whose poems were published 
by the Favil Press. Reading this book, one might say of Farrar 
as of Blyth, in the words of Charles Sorley: ’ 


” your bright promise, withered long and sped 
Is touched ; stirs, rises, opens and grows sweet 
And blossoms and is you, when you are dead.” 


A Treasury of Russian Spirituality. 
(Sheed and Ward. 23.) 


Born secular literature and sectarian writings have been excluded 
trom the field of this anthology of Russian—that is, Russian Ortho. 
dox—-spirituality. Its material is taken almost entirely from the 
lives of saints, from ascetic and mystical treatises, and from what 
Mr. Fedotov calls, a little loosely perhaps, spiritual autobiographies 
In an excellent short introduction he sums up the history of Russian 
spiritual life with its dual impulse of social and mystical thought 
and discovers its highest motive in the “ kenotic ” ideal—the imita- 
tion of Christ in His voluntary suffering. The extracts, each of 
them prefaced by an explanatory note that the English reader will 
find helpful, start with the life of Theodosius—the first representa- 
tion of kenoticism—from the eleventh-century Chronicle of Nestor 
(the life is a remarkable documentary source, incidentally, for our 
knowledge of everyday things in Kievan Russia), and continue with 
the life of Sergius, the most popular of Russian saints, and the 
teachings of Nilus Sorsky. The translations from the Church 
Slavonic of these hagiographical and devotional writings are mostly 
the work of Helen Iswolsky and represent a considerable feat. As 
literature much the most impressive thing in the volume is the 
fragment from the splendid and astonishing seventeenth-century 
autobiography of the Archpriest Avvakum, which was first intro- 
duced to the English reader by D. S. Mirsky. The representatives 
of the pre-revolutionary and post-revolutionary periods are the 
reactionary John of Cronstadt and Father Alexander Yelchaninoy, 
who died in exile in 1934. 


Compiled and Edited by G, Pp, 


Fedotov, 


The Cornhill Magazine; Winter 1950-1961. (John Murray. 2s. 6d.) 


THis ts a particularly good issue of the best of our literary miaga- 
zines. Mr. Peter Quennell, who himself contributes an essay on 
Sicilian temples, has brought together short stories by H. E. Bates 
and Joyce Cary, a survey of the current activities of Picasso and 
Matisse on the Riviera by Francis Steegmuller, a long essay on 
Burke by Somerset Maugham, and a delightful selection of the 
photographs taken by Roger Fenton, first secretary of the Royal 
Photographic Society, during the Crimean campaign. Clive Bell 
adds some highly rewarding recollections of Lytton Strachey, and 
makes the intriguing claim that November 25th, 1906, the day on 
which Strachey first began a letter to him “ Dear Clive ” (instead 
of “ Dear Bell") was “a date in the history of Bloomsbury 
Henceforth between friends manners were to depend on feelings 
rather than convention.” 


(Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

ERtcH KASTNER, author of Emil and the Detectives (now nineteen 
years old), has written another excellent, and sometimes ironic, 
children’s story. It has been admirably translated from the Germaa 
by Cyrus Brooks, and its theme is so ingenious that it would be 
readable even without the graces of telling that Herr Kastner gives 
it. Two little girls with different names meet at a holiday-home, 
and discover first that they are exactly alike, second that they were 
born on the same day in the same town, and third that one has only 
a father and the other only a mother. The conclusion is obvious, 
and in a desire to reunite their parents they change places at the 
end of the holiday, having coached one another on the details of 
each unknown existence. Their progress with the separate parents 
in Vienna and Munich leads to a family reunion by way of Lottie’s 
illness. There are a few charming digressions—including a defence 
of the introduction of divorce into a children’s book and a very 
Germanic dream interlude—and the foreign atmosphere, most tact- 
fully managed, gives additional pungency. The characters are 
lightly sketched but lively, and include pedagogues, an artist, 4 
doctor and an unpleasant “fashionable young lady” who tries to 
marry “ Daddy.” Altogether it is a book to be read at a sitting— 
by about nine-year-olds onwards and probably also by adults 


Lottie and Lisa. By Erich Kastner. 
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4 Book Token for one guinea u ll be awarded to the sender of-the first correct 
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ACROSS ll Does he go up ? Yes, up 5) 

14. Showing that bad grammar may be 

1. In this case the secretary-bird must associated with spirit ? 
be self-sapplied 5, 3 18. He may be found in the garden or 


8 The barber's fall ? the hot-house. (4.) 
0 


Anvthing but an outstanding example 16. Twemlow’s gouty, noble relative. (10.) 
of art. (8.) 18. An emanation. (4.) 
10. If amy cat contributes a whisker to 20. Shelley's tragic family. (5.) 
the radio it should be this One. (7.) 23. One can take no rise out of him. (6.) 
12. Ring over ring 6.) 24. “ Sufferance is the —— of all our 
\3. First presented at Ludlow Castle. (5.) tribe *’ (Shakespeare). (5.) 
17. Cupid in “ Romeo and Juliet ” ser- 25. Illustrated book which achieves a 
vant in “ As You Like It.” (4.) record hold-up. (S.) 
19. The bold duke of Burgundy puts on 26. Poctic pigeon 5.) 
weight for the dance. (10.) 28. “ Jones, the tobacco-jar ! Here's to 
21. They are not always full of election thee ” (Calveriey). (5 
literature 6, 4 30. To be borne by the winner. (4.) 
22. “Then silence fell; and Mr. —— 
was born " (Chesterton (4.) . iy J 
The outcome of the chase. (5.) SOLUTION TO 
27. Sailor not quite fitted for archery. CROSSWORD No. 604 
6 


Warning 7 
Father of Hannibal 





g N 
32. Manages to alter nominally. (7.) ° 
3 * Silence d sleep like fields of oe 
e” (De La Mare). (8.) Ss 
DOWN Evt 
ie ARSON 


‘ A 
J. A month soon over ? (5, 5.) bons i eMeMY Oe tin 
2 A bit of thistle-down from another ao M«. A acl’ a 
: FrestusMaAMSec race 
SPANS ofa 
NESEMBPASTERN 
eM MiyMcH> 
INDE RELLA 
amc MuMcM- 


LAREPATH'S 


3. This boat is no real substitute for a 


4. Little by little 4.) 

5S. King of Troy at last. (5S.) } 
6. Recognises a leopard ? (5.) | 
7. He was abroad, wrote Newbolt, In 
false Vellore. ( | 
“ Wine inspires us and fires us with 
_- love and joy” (Gay). ( 


SOLUTION ON JANUARY 5 


The winner of Crossword No. 604 is H. T. Waker, Eso., 42 
Mclesworth Road, Gosport, Hants. 
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1950 745 
COMPANY MEETING 


S. SMITH AND SONS (ENGLAND) 
RECORD SALES AND PROFITS 








The annual general meeting of S$. Smith & Sons (England) Limited was 
held on December 19th in London, Sir Allan Gordon-Smith, K.B.E., D.L., 
the chairman, presiding. 

He drew attention to the consolidated balance-sheet, showing that the 
total net assets were now £5,285,000 (£4,592.000 last year), and to the 
consolidated profit and loss account, which showed before taxation 
£1,101.000 (£850,000 last year) and the net figure of £420,000 (£346,000 
ast year). The balance carried forward to the S. Smith & Sons (England) 
Limited, profit and loss appropriation account was £325,000, of which 
t was proposed to allocate £150,000 general reserve and £50,000 reserve 
lor pensions 

He explained that, in deciding to recommend the same ordinary 
dividend as last year, the directors were adhering to their conservative 

olicy which had served the company so well in the past and that, in 
the opinion of the board, this policy should be maintained in respect of 
the year under consideration, because of the need for conserving resources 
of the company in view of its capital commitments for extensions of 
ihe Dusiness. 

Referring to progress made, the chairman noted that the policy of 
divisional segregation ef the company’s business had proved successful. 
SmitH’s Motor Accessories, LIMITED 
The oldest member of the group had made. more progress than any 
other division. Striking development had been made in car heaters and 
controlled ventilation, which had become a very important section of 
the company’s business. The new Witney factory for these manufactures 

was now in production. 


SMITH’S ENGLISH CLOCKS, LIMITED 

Also reported an increased demand. Manufacturing facilities have been 
further developed and it must now be considered as one of the largest 
clock and watch manufacturing organisations in the world and probably 
the largest exporter of clocks. 

Continuing the policy of specialised factories, these were spread over 
a wide area, including England, Scotland and Wales, and had aided the 
Government's development area programme. 


SmiiH’S AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS, LIMITED 
Had maintained its already established pre-eminence in the instrumenta- 
tion of the present-day aeroplane, record sales having been achieved 


SMITH’S INDUSTRIAL INSTRUMENTS, LIMITED 
Had progressed steadily during the year, specialising in industrial 
instruments of all descriptions. 


Ketvin & HuGues, Limitep 

Had continued to develop their range. The most noticeable develop- 
ment had been in their ship’s radar equipment, now being supplied all 
over the wagld in large quantities. 

PROFIT-SHARING SCHEME 

The chairman stated that the board had for some time been considering 
the question of putting into operation some form of profit-sharing scheme 
for employees of Smith’s own companies. This question was receiving 
a great deal of consideration and he was hopetul that in the mear tuture 
some satisfactory scheme might be evolved. 

During a long period of years an extremely valuable goodwill has been 
built up all over the world for all Smith’s products, and in order to 
meet the resultant demand, further expansion of factories and sales and 
service facilities are imperative. The main capital requirements were 
for the development of the Witney factory for car heaters, a new sales 
and service establishment to make room for increased production in the 
Cricklewood instrument works, extensive extensions to the Cheltenham 
factories for the aircraft division, the equipping of the new alarm-clock 
factory in Scotland and the general finance of a steadily increasing 
business. It was for the purpose of financing these projects that it was 
proposed to make a further issue of capital on terms attractive to share- 
holders. 

Finally, in pointing out that it had been a record year, both as regards 
sales and profits, in the bistory of the company, the chairman thanked 
the managing director of the group, Mr. Ralph Gordon-Smith, the 
general managers and all the executives and employees for the way 
they had worked together as a team to achieve these excellent results. 

In seconding the adoption of the report and accounts, the managing 
director, Mr. Ralph Gordon-Smith, stressed how much the expansion 
of the business was due to increased exports (now over SO per cent.) 
and how much this record year was attributable to the hard work apd 
great efforts of all employees and executives. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted 

At subsequent separate class meetings of the holders of 74 per cent. 
cumulative preference shares, 7 per cent. non-cumulative preferred 
ordinary shares and deferred ordinary shares, and at an extraordinary 
general meeting of the company, resolutions were passed approving the 
re-organisation of the capita! of the company including the issue of 
3.167.514 ordinary shares of 4s. each to the ordinary shareholders on 
bonus terms 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


Ry CUSTOS 


HoLiDay influences have now joined the uncertainties of inter- 
national politics in imposing strong restraints on new investment. 
In consequence, London did not take its cue at the beginning of the 
week from Wall Street's firm response to Mr. Truman's emergency 
programme. Markets are bound to remain cautious on both sides 
of the Atlantic while the international situation remains so inflam- 
mable, but investors are keeping commendably calm. | Little stock 
comes on offer and some of the bolder spirits are on the look-out 
for good buying opportunities on dull days. Discrimination must 
provide the watchword, especially in industrial equities, now that 
some companies are faced with raw material shortages, but the 
chances are that prices as a whole will improve unless the inter- 
national horizon gets even darker than it is now Inflationary 
pressures, accompanied by more liberal dividend policy, are 
powerful sustaining factors for the equity share market. 


Turner and Newall Decision 


City hopes of a modest increase in the dividend of Turner and 
Newall, the asbestos combine, are now fulfilled. This company 
has joined the lengthening ranks of those which are adopting a 
more rational view of dividend limitation and passing on some 
small part of increased earnings to the Ordinary stockholders. For 
the year to September 30th the Turner and Newall board are raising 
the Ordinary dividend from 15 per cent. to 174 per cent. They 
are also proposing a 24 per cent. special bonus to mark the thirtieth 
anniversary of the formation of the group and the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of its becoming a public company. Only a glance at 
the latest profit figures is required to see that the stepping-up of 
the Ordinary dividend rate does not involve any departure from 
the strict financial standards.to which this company’s distribution 
policy has conformed over a long period of years. Net profit, 
after tax, has risen from £2,699,494 to £2,960,916. Consolidated 
net profit, before tax, is up from £6,274,079 to £7,154,469. The 
increase in gross earnings was even sharper, the latest figure having 
been struck after charging £1,357,774, against £917,458, for depre- 
ciation, and after deducting £700,000, against £200,000, for inter- 
company profits on unsold stocks. Against the background of 
figures such as these the extra £73,000 net required in raising the 
div.’end from 15 per cent. to 174 per cent. looks almost negligible. 
Moreover, the board is allocating £480,000 to specific reserve 
against stock-in-trade, £150,000 for future taxation and £500,000 
to general reserve. The amount carried forward is being raised 
from £852,592 to £1,075,864. It is clear that very large sums are 
again being ploughed back into the business, as is appropriate for 
a company faced by heavy capital expenditure. At 86s. Turner 
and Newall £1 units are now yielding only Is. over 4 per cent. on 
the 174 per cent. dividend. If the extra 2+ per cent. special dividend, 
raising the total to 20 per cent., is brought into account the yield is 
raised to over 44 per cent. It seems to me that, even allowing for 
the strong cover behind the dividend, the units are now fairly 
valued. They still constitute a “ blue chip” industrial investment, 
but there may not be much scope for early capital appreciation. 


Lancashire Cotton Results 


Another leading industrial concern which has seen fit to make 
a modest increase in its dividend 1s the Lancashire Cotton Corpora- 
tion. In this instance the Ordinary dividend is being raised from 
10 per cent. to 124 per cent., but the higher rate is payable on a 
capital which has been increased by just over £1 million by the 
new issue of shares made in September, 1949. On the existing 


capital the 1948-49 net profit of £1,435,992 was equivalent, after 
charging depreciation of £450,000, to about 45 per cent. The 
}o49-50 net profit of £2,068,690, after charging £500,000 for reserve 
for replacement of fixed assets, is the equivalent of over 70 per 
gent. It is apparent, therefore, that the 24 per cent. increase in the 


1950 


Ordinary dividend still represents a very conservative distribution 
of available profits. In the market a higher payment had beeg 
confidently forecast, with the inevitable result that the £1 Ordinary 
units had been bought spculatively in anticipation of the results. 
Profit-taking has brought the price back from 42s. 6d to 41s. 6d. 
at which level the yield on the £1 units is 6 per cent. Whether 
one should deduct the depreciation charge in arriving at the earn. 
ings available for Ordinary dividend is a debatable question, but 
taking the earnings of over 70 per cent. as calculated on the strictest 
basis, the earnings yield of approximately 35 per cent obviously 
makes the shares look good value. So far as one can judge, the 
prospects of the Lancashire spinning industry still appear bright, 
although spinners are now faced by a number of difficult problems, 
The nature of these. problems ts stated clearly in the annual review 
of the chairman of Amalgamated Cotton Mills Trust, which, like 
Lancashire Cotton, has enjoyed a successful year. He takes a 
confident view of the current year’s outlook, subject to the main- 
tenance of demand at the higher level of selling prices brought 
about by the sharp increase in raw material prices. He also reminds 
his stockholders of the greatly increasea burden of financing stocks 
of raw cotton. Both companies have recently fortified their finan- 
cial position by raising new money, but it would be foolish to 
ignore the possibility that further capital may be required in the 
fairly near future. 


Steel Unscrambling Problems 


Sir Ellis Hunter, chairman of Dorman Long and Company, who 
is also President of the British Iron and Steel Federation, has done 
well to call attention in his annual statement to Dorman Long 
stockholders to the financial problems involved in unscrambling 
the Iron and Steel Act. Although both opposition parties in the 
House of Commons have declared their intention of returning 
iron and steel to private ownership if an election result should 
justify such a course, there has’so far been surprisingly little eluci- 
dation of how this laudable object would be achieved in practice. 
Sir Ellis Hunter would not claim to solve the problems, but at 
least he exposes them. To return the industry to private enterprise 
would obviously not be difficult, but to hand it back to the original 
owners in the financial sense looks a much more formidable task. 

What appears to be in mind is that a careful record must be 
kept of the shareholders on the various companies’ registers on 
February 15, the proposed vesting date. Such shareholders would 
have rights in any financial scheme for handing back the industry 
from the British Iron and Steel Corporation, the vesting body. 
One can easily imagine the sort of difficulties which would be bound 
to arise. Between now and February 15 many iron and steel 
shares will be bought by institutions as a backdoor into gilt-edged. 
Such buyers will be content.with their bargain and might not take 
kindly to any subsequent suggestion that they should exchange 
their Iron and Steel Stock for obviously much more* speculative 
investments. I also find it difficult to imagine the kind of prospectus 
on which all the various holdings, both Preference and Ordinary, in 
the long list of vested companies would be offered back to the 
public. Doubtless these problems are being considered, and with 
powerful City backing for a purchasing syndicate could be solved. 


South Durham Steel 


Meantime, iron and steel shares in the companies scheduled for 
take-over next February are selling at discounts on take-over 
prices, ranging between 2 per cent. and 5 per cent Bearing in 
mind the possibility, which now seems remote, that vesting may 
not, in fact, take place, and the further chance that if the industry 
is nationalised it may subsequently be returned to private owner- 
ship, I cannot see that iron and steel investors need feel any great 
anxiety to sell. In expressing this view I am clearly implying that 
the earnings and dividend outlook for the industry under private 
ownership in conditions of accelerated rearmament would be good. 
South Durham £1 Ordinaries around 31s. 6d. look attractive from 
this standpoint. They yield 6} per cent. on a well-covered dividend 
and their take-over price is 32s. Ild. If nationalisation takes place, 
a buyer is all-square, allowing for brokers’ commission and transfer 
duty. If it does not, the shares should improve. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS OF 
S. AFRICA 


INCREASED PROFIT 








Tue annua! general meeting of The Consolidated Gold Fields of South 
Africa, Limited, was held on December 14th in London. 

Mr. Robert Annan, the chairman, in the course of his speech, said: 
The accounts of the operating company, New Consolidated Gold Fields, 
Limited, cover a period in which the outstanding feature was the increase 
in the price of gold resulting from the devaluation of the pound sterling 
in September, 1949. Following upon this there has been a rapid 
rise in the price of other metals and, on the other hand, a substantial 
jncrease in operating costs and in the price of all supplies. 

The profit on realisation of investments, etc., at £618,419 is £159,957 
greater Oh in in the previous year, but apart from a short period just after 
devaluation the market in gold shares has been limited and the index 
of gold share prices has returned near to the level at which it stood when 
devaluation took place. 

The gross revenue from div 
higher than in the previous yea 


_» and interest at £858,942 is £123,499 
ad now constitutes 58 per cent. of the 
total revenue. There is a gros rofit of £1,283,797, which is £254,986 
greater than in the previous yeai. Taxation at £597,220 is greater by 
£64,090, leaving an available balance cf profit for the year of £686,576. 

The book value of investments at £10,540,652 shows a decrease of 
£16,429, representing the excess of sales at cost and depreciation over 
purchases, the greater part of the latter being increases in our investments 
in the Orange Free State. The consolidated accounts show an addition 
to the net assets of the operating company of approximately £1,030,000, 
of which £223,000 arises from profits for the year retained by the sub- 
sidiaries. 

On the Rand an improvement in the supply of labour resulted in an 
increase in the tonnage milled and in gold production over the previous 
year, though these were still well below the record figures of 1941; the 
gross working profit was, however, more than doubled and dividends 
increased by two-thirds. 

In conclusion he referred to the damaging effect which the present 
ourden of United Kingdom taxation had on the mining industry. Mining 
companies carrying on business in this country were at a grave dis- 
advantage compared with similar companies overseas. 

The report was adopted. 


| 


22 747 


e 1956 


HARRISONS AND CROSFIELD 
FURTHER STRENGTHENING OF RESERVES 








At the annual general meeting on the 19th instant Mr. H. Eric Miller, 
the chairman, stated that the group profit amounted to £1,157,263 before 
deduction of taxation; the net profit being £451,668. Group reserves and 
undistributed profits now total £2,129,000, an amount almost equal to 
the issued share capital. 

The heavy additional rubber Export Duty recently imposed by the 
Malayan Government had rightly come in for castigation in the public 
Press from so many angles that he could on this occasion content himself 
with voicing appreciation of the part played by the Rubber Growers’ 
Association and the Rubber Trade Association in defence of the industry. 
From the political angle nothing could have been more inept than the 
Administration’s failure to take their Legislative Council into prior 
consultation before proceeding with an impost which was bound to be 


resented and could not have been more ill-timed. Along with others 
who were deeply interested in the course of events in Malaya, he 
regretted having to make that protest at a time when the Malayan 


iovernment had so many pre-occupations on its hands. Was it even 
now too late for them to reverse their ill-judged policy in this matter ? 

Reviewing the tea industry, he said that world production and con- 
sumption are now more nearly in equilibrium, but, until U.K. stocks 
are built up, he expects to see high prices continue, with inevitable 
fluctuations at eastern auctions. The outlook for the tea trade here, 


when the London auctions are resumed in April, 1951, is in no sense 
clear. The proposed auctions will be very different from our pre-war 
free market. They are, however, one step towards re-establishing London 


as a centre of tHe trade. 

Speaking of rubber, he described 
duced price fluctuations of up to 9d. a 
paralysingly harmful. There is a healthier 
at the lower level now current. The demand for 
world-wide and nobody is carrying stocks adequate 
conditions. Rubber has been outstandingly valuable 


the recent market fever which pro- 
pound in as many hours as 
demand for natural rubber 
this commodity 1s 
for present-da 
in strengthening 


the dollar resources of the sterling area and now that Marshall Aid is 
to be suspended, it is more than ever important that stockpile buying 
should be continued in an orderly manner. 


and a final dividend of 20 per cent. (making 
Stock h 


was approved. At the 
resolution was passed, adopting 


The report was adopted, 
25 per cent.) on the Deferred Ordinary 
ensuing extraordinary meeting a special 


revised Articles.of Association. 








An Annuity 


will offset reductions in income 
for a man aged 65 (or a woman aged 70) the gross income for 
life from an annuity is over 10% of the purchase money. 


(For residents in some countries payments are exempt from U.K. tax.) 


Enguire for details at your age 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 
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DORMAN, LONG & CO., LIMITED 


GOVERNMENT JETTISON AGREEMENT ON 
INDUSTRY’S FUTURE 








Sirk Ertis Hunter, Chairman and Managing Director, presi¢* g at the 
Sixty-first Ordinary General Meeting of Dorman, Long & Co., Limited, 
in London, on December 14th; said: — 

The problem of the relationship of the iron and steel industry and the 
State has been shown to be capable of permanent settlement on a basis 
giving the fullest protection for the public interests. During 1947, 
negotiations were conducted between the Federation and Cabinet repre- 
sentatives and an understanding was reached for giving the Iron and 
Steel Board additional powers and functions to meet any criticism that 
it could only act negatively. We had hoped that at last the relations 
between the industry and the State would be placed on an effective 
and permanent basis, but the discussions were suddenly terminated with- 
out any reason being given beyond the bald statement that the Cabinet 
had decided to proceed with nationalisation. 

The T.U.C., with more perception and realism than the Government, 
this year urged consideration should be given to the statutory board 
of control as an alternative to outright nationalisation, This suggestion 
offered the Government, had they not really been obsessed with 
nationalisation for nationalisation’s sake, an admirable chance of reviving 
this sensible course of action. 

There need be no speculation regarding the attitude of the leaders of 
the industry. We shall continue to conduct our affairs with only one pur- 
pose in view, the continued development of the industry for the highest 
public service, endeavouring to raise productivity and increase efficiency so 
that our products are available in the largest possible quantity at the 
lowest possible price 
net current assets, after deducting curren 
liabilities and provisions, amount to £14,500,000 The compensation 
payable to the Company's debenture holders and shareholders is 
£13,000,000, so that the State will take, without consideration, £1,500,000 


Dorman Long group's 


of current assets, in addition to the whole of the valuable fixed 
assets, which are worth far more than their book value of 
£8,000,000, following a year in which the group profit is over £6,250,000, 
Your directors deplore the injustice to be perpetrated on our 26,000 
shareholders, two-thirds of whom hold 100 shares or less. 
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